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COWLITZ COUNTY 
WASHINGTON 
1854 - 1947 


BY MRS. CHARLES H. OLSON 


This volume fills a need long-felt by those of us 
who have made our homes and established business 
enterprizes in Cowlitz County. 


The challenge so gloriously met by the _ early 
pioneers of this region is an inspiration to all of us 
to maintain. and preserve the high ideals and hopes 
which were theirs, 


Sincere thanks are to be extended the author for 
this contribution to the wealth of Cowlitz County. We 
recommend it highly for every book shelf, 


KELSO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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This little book is dedicated to the youth 
of today and tomorrow that they may keep 
in memory the early pioneers who settled in 
Cowlitz County. 


Mrs. Chas... H. Olson 
Kelso 


INTRODUCTION 


: For many years Cowlitz County has been wuiting for a friendly 

| hand to write the story of its early days and its growth and develop- 

- ment. The need was for one who from heritage and early associations 
had felt and heard the melodies of the long ago. A stranger, however 
skillfully he or she might place words together, yet, would fail to feel 
the heartbeats made upon the life of the people and the history of 
a community, 

In one of his writings, Harvey W. Scott, the great editor of the 
Oregonian, expressed the thought: “The history of a pioneer people 
is both a history and a poem. The history is a record of material de- 
velopments; the poem expresses the growth of character—the evolu- 
tion of those moral and spiritual forces which make up the inner life.” 
The one must go with the other, for the mere record without the moral 
and spiritual interpretations would be lacking in completeness and in 
truth. 

Fortunate, indeed, are the readers of today that Mrs. Chas, H. 
_Olson passed her girlhood days in Cowlitz County, Her personal con- 
tact with the early settlers and her observations of the material 
developments of the county have borne fruitage in the pages which 
follow. It is to be hoped she will in days to come give us a more ex- 
tended recital of the glamour and the glory of pioneer Cowlitz days. 
Our hopes and expectations should not detract from the value of this 
publication—she has done it well. 

Through the chapters one can hear the creak of the axe as the 
pioneer cuts the logs for his cabin, the ringing of the school bell as 
the teacher called his pupils from a distance, the voice of democracy 
as the people demanded in private and in public the establishment of 
law and order under a republican form of government; and later, the 
falling of timber, and erection of mills and factories for the manufac- 
ture of the logs into their many products, 

I close this introduction, and commend this volume to those in- 
terested, with assurance that the pages following will be found in- 
teresting, accurate, and enlightening, and written by one well fitted 
for this task. 


Kelso, Washington, April 28, 1947. 
; J, E. STONE. 


CHAPTER I 


RANKLIN Roosevelt once said,—“To bring together the records of 
the past and to house them in buildings where they will be pre- 
served for the use of those living in the future, a nation must believe 
in three things. It must believe in the past, It must believe in the 
future, It must above all, believe in the capacity of its people so to 
learn from the past that they can gain in judgement for the creation 
of the future.” 


Cowlitz County 


Cowlitz County is situated in south-western Washington, Two- 
thirds of its western boundary is on the Columbia. Wahkiakum County 
forms the remaining one-third. The southern boundary is formed by 
the Lewis River, which flows from Mt. Adams to the Columbia, separ- 
ating Cowlitz and Clark Counties. Cowlitz County is bounded by 
Skamania County on the east and by Lewis County on the north. It 
has an area of 1,153 square miles. Twenty-seven Washington counties 
are larger and eleven are smaller than Cowlitz, which was created in 
1854 

Four other rivers flow through Cowlitz County. The Cowlitz River, 
flowing through the western part of the state, empties into the 
Columbia, The Coweeman and Toutle rivers flow through the eastern 
part of the county. The Kalama empties into the Columbia, the Cowee- 
man empties into the Cowlitz river. The Toutle river joins the Cowlitz 
north of Castle Rock. 


How We Came By Cowlitz County 


By knowledge gained from historians we can safely say there are 
three main issues leading up to the forming of Cowlitz County. 

Our Pacific Northwest is the only section of the United States not 
acquired by purchase, by war, or by annexation. This evergreen em- 
pire beecame a part of the United States by right of exploration. Our 
mighty Columbia River had been the object of many nations during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. Stories had reached the 
Atlantic coast, as well as many nations in Europe, of riches in timber, 
fish, furs and wild game along its banks and in its water. One can 
see it was a natural thing for the nations embued with the spirit of 
national expansion that they should send their explorers to find the 
Great River of the West. We read it was the custom at that time, that 
when a nation discovered a river, the land drained by the stream 
reverted to the nation which was responsible for the discovery. 

Explorers came, looked into the River’s mouth and sailed away, 
leaving what they thought just another indentation of the sea. 

The first special issue leading up to the forming of Cowlitz County 
was Robert Gray’s discovery of the Columbia River, May 11, 1792, on 
his second voyage to the Pacific coast. His first was in 1788. He 
thought it must be the great river of the West, when, as his ship lay 
at anchor, he noticed drift-wood and branches of green trees being 
carried out to sea by the river’s current. He sailed up the river a few 
miles until he saw a village of natives; they were friendly and evi- 
dently had never seen a ship. This stream, long sought by explorers 
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of many nations, was finally discovereé by Captain Robert Gray of 
Boston, an American, 


Our second issue is the Lewis and Clark expedition. Thomas 
Jefferson, our third president from 1801- 1809, was not entirely satis- 
fied with Gray’s discovery and his setting forth claims to a full posses- 
sion of the Oregon Countr y; for Gray had only gone a few miles up 
the river, while Lieutenant Broughton of Vancouver had gone some 
120 miles inland to lay stronger claims. So Jefferson sent Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark to this far north west corner. 


It was Jefferson’s ambition for a greater United States extending 
beyond the Mississippi, over mountains and prairies, across rivers to 
the Pacific Ocean. He had inspiring hopes for a great nation ruled by 
the people instead of a king or a church, He arranged the details for 
this trip and obtained from Congress an appropriation of $25,000.00, 
choosing Lewis and Clark to lead the expedition of twenty-nine men 
from the Army who left for the West in 1804. Their expedition is 
considered, historically, of great importance in establishing the claims 
of the United States in its dispute with Great Britan over that part of 
the territory south of the 42nd parallel of latitude. 


In North Dakota, Lewis and Clark secured the services of 
Sacajawea and her French husband as guides, 


Led by the beautiful Indian girl, who ranks next to Pocahontas 
among the heroines of American history, Clark wrote in his journals,— 
“She deserved a greater reward for her services on that journey than 
we had in our power to give her.” As no white man had ever made 
the journey, Lewis and Clark were the leaders of the greatest explor- 
ing party ever made by Americans. 

After many hardships the expedition finally reached the Columbia 
River, The farthest point west reached by the party was what is now 
Long Beach, Washington, where the group arrived around the middle 
of November, 1805. They made friends with the Chinook Indians and 
other tribes. The nearest approach to a white man they saw was a 
half breed. The strangers who visited near the mouth of the Columbia, 
perhaps were English or American, from the few words the Indians 
had learned, such as musket (gun), powder, knife, and many cuss 
words. 

Quoting from their journals, we find after arriving at old Chinook 
town on November 15, 1805; “Having chosen the best spot we could 
select, made our camp of boards from the old Indian village. We were 
now comfortably situated.” November 16; “Our camp is in full view 
of the ocean, on the bay laid down by Vancouver, which we distinguish- 
ed by the name of Haley’s Bay, from a trader who visits the Indians 
here, and is a great favorite among them, We find they were here 
from November 15 to November 25, exploring the land about and 
visiting with Indians from different tribes. On November 19, they dis- 
covered Long Beach: “We went four miles along the sandy beach to 
a small fir tree, on which Captain Clark marked his name, with the 
year and day, and then returned to the foot of the hill.” It was the 
end of the trail. 

On November 24, 1805, near old Chinook town was given the first 
Thanksgiving feast ever held in what is now the State of Washington. 
There was no turkey, but deer meat, (a plenty), wild ducks and geese 
and cranberry sauce. The Indian women helped Sacajawea gather the 
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wild berries, and she assisted the old darkey cook in preparing the 
feast. 

They had been looking for a suitable place for wintering quarters. 
November 24, “The Indians say that the deer is most numerous at 
some distance above on the river, but that the country on the opposite 
side of the bay is better supplied with elk, an animal much larger and 
more easily killed than deer, with a skin better fitted for clothing, 
and the meat of which is more nutritive during the winter, when they 
are both poor, The climate too is obviously much milder.” 

They left for the Oregon side of the river on November 25, estab- 
lishing their quarters near Clatsop Beach. They returned to the East 
in the spring. 

The third issue was the coming of the pioneers. We find that 
Gray discovered the Columbia River, Lewis and Clark claimed the 
Columbia River, and the pioneers settled along the Columbia River 
and its tributaries. Thus our three issues, 

The British had an answer to all our issues. They said, “What 
about Captain. Vancouver, who discovered Puget Sound, Lt. W. R. 
Broughton who sailed up the Columbia 120 miles to Point Vancouver, 
and the over-land journeys of David Thompson and Alexander McKen- 
zie? McKenzie was the first white man to cross the continent north of 
Mexico.” Then there was Hudson’s Bay Company, who had trading 
posts in the northwest long before the Americans came. 

After the United States treaty with Spain, while we were trying 
to come to an agreement with England, public sentiment became 
aroused over our government being so tardy in taking possession of 
this great area, stressing the hope that the boundary line between this 
area and Canada be the parallel of latitude 54 degrees, 40 minutes. 
England wanted our. Northwest corner, but the yanks’ sure. this 
territory was theirs sent out the slogan ‘54-40” or fight.’ The 
American flag was raised along the Columbia River 100 years ao. 
The British came to realize they could not claim land occupied by 
Americans who were streaming across the plains in covered wagons. 

The treaty was actually written by Britain and was ratified by 
Congress almost without change. The treaty set the boundary noi at 
54 degrees, 40 minutes, as was demanded, but at the 49th parallel of 
latitude. The southern end of Vancouver Island was not taken in, 
thus letting the boundary down and out through the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca, giving the British free access by water to their territory. 
It was a just treaty. It was signed June 15, 1846. 

Far seeing Congress granted 320 acres of rich farming land to 
any American who would come to this Indian inhabited country and 
settle. Soon the covered wagons were wending their way across the 
_plains, rivers, and mountains, a six month’s trip, Fully 350,000 took 
the trail between 1836-1869. The greatest influx occurred in 1852. 

Thus came the pioneers to this Northwest corner, the great West 
calling them, calling them through the donation land claim. 

Here were thousands of acres of the finest timber land in the 
world, waiting the pioneer ax; valley upon valley of rich soil, waiting 
the plow; the Columbia River, teemiug with the finest fish in the world, 
ready to be caught; woods sheltering the deer, bear, quail and grouse, 
fattening for food, — 

It is not surprising the pioneers rushed to embrace this opportun- 
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ity. An old account book of my grandfather Barlow’s, dated 1846, over 
a hundred years ago, tells that he received $1.25 for two days work in 
the harvest field. He» with his family came in 1852, to settle on the 
Columbia a mile below Mt. Coffin. The pioneers came carrying America 
across the continent. They came with American ideals throbbing in 
their hearts. They came with courage and faith and a determination 
to build a new country with a heritage of Americanism, 

They were our foundation stones, They conquered the wilderness, 
founded cities, established commerce, and made possible for us and 
ours this wonderful state and county. 


“Out where they had land to cultivate 
Green earth and a bit of sod 

Blue skies and the song of birds 

And a partnership with God.” 


It was not until August 14, 1848, that Congress officially passed 
the Oregon bill creating Oregon Territory. President Polk offered the 
position of governor to Abraham Lincoln, but he did not accept, I have 
read the reason for his not accepting was that Mrs. Lincoln refused 
to come among the Indians, Joseph Lane did accept. 

From whence came the name of “Oregon’’? In his writing in 1766, 
Jonathan Carver, of Connecticut, who served in the French and Indian 
Wars, used the word “Oregon.” He says he got it from the Indians, 
but gives no meaning, or origin. Major Robert Rogers, also of the 
French and Indian Wars of 1765, spoke of the river called by the 
Indians, “Ouragon” which flows into the Pacific Ocean. He, also, gives 
no meaning. I am inclined to believe D, F. Howard in his writing: 
“Oregon’s First White Men,” wherein he says: “About 1750, a ship 
was wrecked on Clatsop Beach. There were three survivors whom the 
Indians were friendly to. These men lived among the Indians for six 
years, They were Spanish, The name of their ship was ‘“Arigan.” The 
river was called the “Arigan” after the ship as well as a principality 
in Spain. The Indians did not speak the name correctly, but pronounc- 
ed it Oregon—the name first given to the river and later transferred 
to the country.” 

Mr. Howard was an early pioneer, whom this writer knew per- 
sonally. He saw a great deal of the lower Columbia Indians and said 
the story had been handed down through the generations, 

Oregon Territory contained at the time it was created, 341,000 
square miles, entirely too much land for one territory. 

On August 29, 1851, 26 delegates met at the home of John R. 
Jackson, at Cowlitz Prairie, for the purpose of drawing up a memorial 
asking Congress to create a new territory, taking that part of the 
Oregon Territory north of the Columbia River and name it Columbia 
Territory. No action was taken by Congress on this bill for one year 
and three months. 

In the meantime agitation on the part of the settlers was renewed 
in an endeavor to have Congress act, Another meeting was called, the 
delegates meeting November 1852, in Darby Huntington’s home at 
Monticello, situated on the west bank of the Cowlitz River, a few 
miles from the mouth. This meeting adopted a memorial which was 
forwarded to Oregon’s delegate. Joseph Lane, then in Washington, D. 
C. Among the 44 signatures to the memorial were the following: 
Nathaniel Stone, J. R. Jackson, A. J. Simmons, M. T, Simmons, W, A. 
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L. McCorkle, N. Ostrander, A. A, Denny, Seth Catlin, S. Plamondon, H. 
D, Huntington, A, Crawford, P. W. Crawford. Eleven days after the 
Monticello meeting, Representative Joseph Lane introduced the bill in 
Congress urging the division of Oregon Territory, This leads us to 
believe that Congress acted upon the memorial sent by the first con- 
vention. This bill passed the House of Representatives February 8, 
1853, and the Senate on March 2, 1853. There was just one change made 
in the bill: The name Washington was substituted for Columbia. 


Darby Huntington house, where the second memorial met, 
November, 1852. 


Isaac Stevens was appointed first Territorial Governor, The first 
thing the new legislature did was to make Olympia the capitol and 
then create seven new counties, among them Cowlitz. A part was 
taken from Lewis and a part from Clark. This was on April 21, 1854. 
Thus we came by Cowlitz County. The name was a natural choice, 
since an Indian tribe by that name dwelt along the shores of the Cow- 
litz river. The word Cowlitz means “capturing the medicine spirit,” 
seeking after that which is good for the body, character, and soul. 
Again, it has been said by a descendant of the tribe, it means “‘Peace- 
ful.” The Cowlitz Indians were a peace loving tribe. : 

History tells us the river has had different names, In 1792, the 
Vancouver party under Lt. Broughton, named it Knight’s River, after a 
British Lord. In November 1805, the Lewis and Clark party called it 
the “Cowleskie.” In later years explorers and Indians called it Cowlitz, 
the name now prevailing. 

. At the organization of Cowlitz County the following officers were 
appointed until the next general election: Seth Catlin, judge and pro- 
bate; Charles Holman, county auditor; F. B. Smith, sheriff; Hugh 
McMillan, treasurer. The county commissioners were Crumlin LaDue, 
James Huntington, Sr., and Victor M. Wallace. 

C. B. McFadin was the first district judge and held court at Monti- 
cello, the county seat, 


EL 


GOVERNMENT 


Four County Seats 


FTER Cowlitz County was formed, Monticello became the County 

seat. This little village was started by H. D, Huntington, or Uncle 

Darby, as he was called, in 1849, and named after Monticello, Indiana, 
the state from whence he came, 


Located some two miles from the mouth of the Cowlitz on the 
west bank, Monticello consisted of two ware houses, one belonging to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company; a hotel; a blacksmith shop; two stores; 
a log school house; the Priest house; and a population of about fifty 
people. 

On the fifteenth and sixteenth days of December, 1867, occurred the 
disastrous flood of the Cowlitz River, which caved away the little 
village. Of the early settlers of this community, “Uncle Darby” Hunt- 
ington was public spirited, and very hospitable; he stood as a leader 
in its industrial and economic life. 


Monticello was the county seat for eleven years. 

In June, 1865, Freeport, founded by Nathaniel Stone, another 
small town about two miles north of Monticello, was voted the county 
seat. Thus Freeport became the second county seat, from 1865 to 1873, 
the records being kept at Nathaniel Stone’s home. In February, 1873, 
the county seat was changed from Freeport to Kalama, ten miles 
south. This was after the single track rail road had been completed 
from Kalama to Tacoma, 


The Transport Ferry “Tacoma” 


The Northern Pacific Railroad was first in the field. Ground was 
- broken at Kalama in May, 1870. On December 16, 1873, the last spike of 
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the Kalama to the Sound branch of the road was driven on Commence- 
ment Bay. A huge steam transport ferry, which was capable of carry- 
ing an entire passenger train or freight train, was installed to ply be- 
tween Kalama and Goble. This was across the Columbia River on the 
Oregon side, thus connecting the Washington road with the Oregon, 
making through service from Tacoma to Portland, This ferry was 
named the “Tacoma.” It was discontinued in 1908, after the railroad 
was continued to Vancouver, Washington, over the Columbia and 
Willamette Rivers into Portland. On account of the convenience of the 
railroad, Kalama was the logical place for the county records, although 
the citizens of Monticello and Freeport districts offered strenuous 
opposition to the move. Residents of a settlement which had sprung up 
near the Cowlitz River in 1849 felt that the County seat should remain 
in the original community. Soon after its removal to Kalama, a disas- 
trous fire distroyed the terminal buildings and part of Kalama. The 
tailroad company rebuilt. Again came another fire, after which the 
terminus was moved to Tacoma, 


Kalama had the honor of being the County Seat. for fifty years. 
Then after seven uneventful elections (held every four years), Kelso 
in her eighth election came off victorious; and back to the Cowlitz 
river, near its original home, came the county seat. After sixty-nine 
years the county government had its permanent home Dutt, we 1925 
at a cost of $160,000. In old records you will find this item worthy 
of interest: a bill was allowed to ‘“E. Valliere for the ferriage of 
County records, from Freeport to Kalama for $1.00.” In fifty years the 
records had increased to quite a bulk and volume. In 1923 the move 
to the new court house saw many truck loads of county documents 
moved at a cost of nearly $1,000. 


Longview, home of Cowlitz County’s leading Industries 
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Cowlitz County Court House 


CHAPTER II 


INDUSTRIES OF THE COUNTY 
Logging 


Now 


AN LITTLE, whose home was on the Cowlitz river, near Sandy 
Bend, was the first pioneer to log commercially on the Cowlitz 
River in the early ’60’s, using oxen to haul the logs to the river. Back 
in the middle ’80’s this writer, when a small girl, often watched 
five ox teams hauling the logs over the skid road from out of 
the canyon, a mile above Kelso on the west side. She enjoyed watch- 
ing the greaser of the skids as he walked ahead of the oxen with 
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his grease pail and swab, slapping the grease on the skids for the 
logs to slide over, also the driver of the oxen as he cracked the 
long leather black snake whip over their backs and now and then 
punching a lazy one with his goad. 

Skids were made of small peeled logs about eight feet long, and 
placed from four to six feet apart, each skid placed in a shallow ditch 
which would hold the skid firm. Each log was peeled on one side before 
the hauling began, this process prevented the log from turning and 
rode the skids more easily, when they came to the bank logs were 
rolled in and hit the water with a splash. 

In the early 1900’s there were a number of logging companies 
operating in the Stella region. The Hammond Lumber Company, Inman 
Paulsen Company, Western Company and Wisconsin Timber Company. 
About a thousand men were employed in these camps. Logs were 
hauled to the Columbia River by railroad. After being made into rafts 
they were towed to Portland, Oregon and Astoria. Today one watches 
logs streaming from the woods by trucks and trains. It is not an 
unusual sight to see 90 flat cars of logs in one long train on their way 
to the log ponds of the great mills, the Long-Bell and Weyerhaeuser. 
The trucks carry from 2,500 to 5,000 feet of timber per load, Approxi- 
mately 75 of these trucks are operating over county roads and high- 
ways daily. These trucks are subject to stringent state regulations. 


A Cigar Raft 


The first logging locomotive ever brought to the Northwest, named 
The Ant, operated in Puget Sound area in 1874. It was bought by 
George Weilder and Julius Ordway in May, 1883, for their logging 
railway near Oak Point. The Little Ant was shipped to Kalama on a 
flat car, and then down the Columbia on a barge to Oak Point, Later 
it was sold for $2,000 to B. F. Brock to be used in his holdings on 
German Creek. Here it hauled logs until the spring of 188Q% when re- 
placed by a more powerful engine. 

It was in 1886 that Arthur Shepardson (son of an early pioneer) 
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took the throttle of the Little Ant and was its engineer for many years. 
It could only haul two cars of logs at a time, but did its best on the 
three and a half mile track down Mosquito Creek, There the logs 
were sent down a shute, alongside the falls, into the Columbia River. 
At several inclines, if there was a slight overload the Little Ant 
couldn’t make the grade, so Mr. Shepardson and the loggers would 
jump off and push while the Little Aunt puffed and pulled. By this 
cooperation the grade was made and the Little Ant rumbled merrily 
on to-the end of its journey. 


Five Weist brothers and three sisters came to Stella in 1877. They 
settled on homesteads in that vicinity. The brothers were the first men 
to log at Stella. Logs were hauled to Fall Creek, then shot down a 
flume into the Columbia River, where rafts were formed and towed 
to Portland, Oregon Territory. 


The Hammond Company was the first to build the cigar rafts in 
Cowlitz County. The first one assembled was in 1902 on Coal Creek 
Slough, one half mile east of Stella, on the Columbia. 


Cigar rafts were built in huge cylindrical cradles made of wood 


in braces resembling the framework of a ship. Into these immense 
cradles the logs were hoisted by cranes. 


One hundred and fifty tons of gear was used in the construction of 
each raft. After the cradle was filled, it was then pulled apart and 
the raft was launched. The cradle could be used again. In the water 
a cigar raft resembled a mammoth submarine. They were built 720 
feet long, 55 feet wide. They contained approximately 6,500,000 board 
feet of logs. 


The ljttle “Ant” 
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It took three to five tug boats to tow a raft from the Columbia to 
San Diego, Out of fifty-five cigar rafts built on the Columbia, only 
three were lost. In 1842,,the Hudson Bay Company shipped pilings, 
floated down the Cowlitz to a ship near the mouth of the river, for 
San Francisco. 

The first logging camp on the Cowlitz river was started at Stock- 
port on the Andrew Dahlquist place by Captain Henry Winsor, Logging 
on the Coweeman saw the Barr Logging camp in 1884 with 300 men 
«employed. 

Water drives were an annual event 40 to 60 years ago on the 
Coweeman, Cowlitz, and lesser streams, when the finest cedar was 
driven to market by the use of flood dams. Remnants of these dams 
are still to be seen along the streams. Many of the log rafts of the 
Cowlitz were towed across the Columbia to the Oregon Mills, 

Modern logging methods, made necessary by the huge mills, re- 
guire the use of much massive equipment. Scores of miles of railroads 
have been built through the rugged mountains; high trestles are not 
uncommon. 

For all our modern logging, it requires men—hundreds of them, 
and the logger still is and always will be, one of the hardiest of 
American workers. 


Logs brought down the Lewis River, and stored in a slough of the 
Columbia River—Woodland area. 


Milling and Lumbering 


The lumbering industry is the backbone of Cowlitz County and 
goes back nearly one hundred years to the first mill, built in the 
county, at Oak Point, on the Columbia, in 1848 by Alexander Abernathy 
and James Clark, and bought by George and Alexander Abernathy in 
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1850. With a capacity of. cutting 20,000 feet of lumber a day. Later 
these men built a grist mill. They became important figures in Pacific 
Coast trade. 

In the early fifties Abernathy, Clark and Company put on a line 
of sailing vessels to run between Oak Point, San Francisco and the 
Sandwich Islands. The output of the Oak Point mills along with pro- 
duce raised in Cowlitz County was transported in these vessels. These 
vessels which were kept on the route till 1872 were owned and con- 
trolled by citizens of Cowlitz County. 

In the late 1850’s, Simpson and Whittle built a small mill on 
Arkansas Creek near Castle Rock. 

N. H. Smith established his first saw mill on the Cowlitz river 
near Sandy Bend in 1864, Later he moved this mill down the river near 
Monticello, then to Freeport, and finally to West Kelso. In 18% the 
Ostrander Railway and Timber Co. established a mill at Ostrander. 
This mill operated most of the time until a few years ago, and was a 
force in the mill life of the county. Built by Oliver Byerly, Sr. G. D. 
Collins, and F, S. Collins, it was later operated by E, 8, Collins, This 
mill became famous for producing the longest structural timbers in 
the world, and the longest single piece of timber cut by any saw mill 
in the world was cut by the Ostrander mill in 1905. It was to be used 
as a flag pole at the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland but was 
never shipped. The timber was 240 feet long. 

Many other mills have been and gone on the Cowlitz River. 

Statistics show that from 1900-1910 the average yearly shipment 
of lumber was 26,000,000 feet. The average shipment of shingles was 
150,000,000. The average shipment of logs was 140,000,000 feet. 


Long-Bell Mill 


In 1849 the first shipment of shingles was two cargoes to San 
Francisco by R. C. Smith and James Porter. They were taken from 
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the Cowlitz near Ostrander, The founding and development of Long- 
view, the youngest and largest city in Cowlitz county, was a signifi- 
cant event in Cowlitz county history, for here on the Columbia River 
are the two largest lumber mills in the world. They are but twelve 
miles from where the first mill started, at Oak Point, in 1849. The 
cocks are on deep tide water from 35 to 60 feet deep. Sea going vessels 
turn in the river basin, after loading at Long-Bell Lumber Company 
and Weyerhaeuser Company. 


11 ft. 1 in. in diameter. Contained 8,000 board feet of 
lumber. 


The Long-Bell plant is located on a 1,737 acre tract, and began 
operations on July 31, 1924. The Weyerhaeuser plant started May 27, 
1929, and is situated on a 677 acre site, employs 1,650 men and women 
at the plant, and manufactures approximately 2,000,000 board feet of 
lumber in a working day. It has a log pond a mile and half long, which 
will accomodate a months supply of logs. 

In 1945 this mill brought in from the company holdings a hae 
Douglas fir cut to 11 logs, with a total length of 196 feet. In addition, 
there were 60 feet of top which contained no lumber value. The tree 
stood 256 feet tall, A slice would make a 10 foot dining table. The count 
of rings showed the tree to be 675 years old. The board feet totaled 
71,542; enough lumber to stock a small retail yard, 

In 1946, the Long Bell plant employed at the mill 1,300 men and 
women, There are 76 acres under roof, The plant has a fire protection 
system which includes 35,000 automatic sprinkler heads, as well 
as a fire department. Long Bell has a 125 acre log pond which will 
hold 60,000,000 board feet. The principal products of the two great 
plants are Douglas fir lumber, timbers, and lath; hemlock lumber; pon- 
derosa pine lumber, timbers, lath, sash and door; hardwood lumber, 
timbers, and oak flooring. The annual production of lumber in each of 
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these mills is 300,000,000 board feet. They are fed from thousands of 
acres of standing virgin timber relatively only a few miles from the 
mills. 

Ships which dock at the wharves of the two plants have taken 
lumber to all parts of the world, through the Panama Canal to the 
east coast parts of the United States, and to the European Continent, 
Africa and Australia. To the middle western points go heavy shipments 
by rail. There are busy mills in other parts of the County: Kalama, 
with its 2 miles of deep harbor frontage, has an active mill; in Kelso, 
there are shingle mills. In Castle Rock and Woodland and other 
sections are plants making shingles, veneer of hard wood, railroad 
ties, and boxes; and doing mill work. 


Weyerhaeuser Mill 

The beginning of the year 1947, finds the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. building a million dollar plywood plant at the company’s site on 
the Columbia River, The plant when finished will employ about 300 
men and will produce approximately 80,000,000 board feet of plywood of 
all grades annually, It will be built in the form of a large “L’”, each 
side of which will be about 400 feet in length, 

PRES-TO LOGS 

Tons of sawdust, once looked upon as waste of no value and 
burned, are now turned into useful channels through the log making 
process. The “Presto-logs’ machine compresses waste shavings under 
260,000 pounds pressure into efficient fuel. 75 tons are produced daily at 
the Weyerhaeuser plant. These logs are sold at service stations and 
at convenient locations, Each log weighs 8 pounds, is 1234 inches long 
by 3% inches in diameter. 

Over 100 years ago there existed port docks on the Cowlitz. We 
learn from the Hudson Bay Company records of large shipments of 
wheat and meat and furs from Cowlitz landing to the Hudson Bay 
wharf at Monticello where they were loaded on sailing vessels and 
taken to England and other ports. 
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Port of Longview 


The port of Longview district was organized in 1921, and is 
located fifty miles from the sea and relatively the same distance from 
Portland, Oregon. Blessed with a natural river harbor and turning 
basin, it offers facilities for the largest vessels, where commerce is 
entering and going by the thousands of tons. Contacts have been found 
with shippers of the entire world, and by its modern docks and ware- 
houses it has provided an outlet to the vast resources that lie adjacent 
and has become a gateway for the great trade area to the four 


points of the compas. In 1946 the out going tonnage was 750,000 tons, 
loaded on 135 ships carrying from 8,000 to 10,000 tons, A new $100,000 
warehouse has just been completed. This streamlined warehouse 
has a 150 foot entrance, the structure being about 400 feet in length. 
A depressed tract laid 90 feet from the face of the warehouse runs 
the rest of the building’s length with a covered roof. The physical 
valuation of the Port is one and a half million dollars. Water front 
activities make possible a payroll of more than $200,000 annually 
for the longshoremen working cargoes aboard the vessels loading at 
the docks. 


The District Port at Longview 


In 1946, the Longview port handled a total of 844,000 tons, both ways. 
Of that figure, 383,000 tons were logs according to figures estimated 
by Port Manager, Harvey Hart. It is estimated that the cargo handled 
in 1946 valued approximately $250,000,000. The board feet of logs 
which went through the port was approximately the amount which 
would be carried on 4,000 railroad cars. 


The most valuable single commodity which went through the port 
in 1946 was fur. About 4,000 tons imported from Russia was valued at 
$13,000,000. It arrived on 10 ships at various times. 


Then there were silk shipments from Japan and was the first such 
commodity handled by any Columbia river port since 1923. 


Wheat shipments will be increased over those of previous years, 
because the grain elevator on the port dock has been increased by 
three times, 


During the War, at least 6,069,117 board feet of lumber was ship- 
ped to England, Belgium, Holland, and Hawaii. This was shipped by 
Longview’s two great lumber mills, it was all done on governmental 
order and was to be used for vital relief construction. 


Many are the varieties of cargoes shipped over the Port of Long- 
view. 
Freezing Plant 


In the very near future a freezing plant for handling large 
quantities of berries and vegetables for the packaged frozen food 
markets is to be built by the Port of Longview. H. Foster of Sumner, 
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president of the Co-op has said, “The quick freeze process has opened 
up a new field of opportunity and created millions of new customers 
for berries and vegetables which, through freezing, can be preserved in 
their fresh states and shipped any where in the country.” 


Grain Elevator 


Grain from the great “bread basket” of the Inland Empire country 
in Eastern Washington and Oregon goes into world distribution from 
Longview through the facilities of a 875,000 bushel capacity grain ele- 
vator. This elevator is a part of the public port of Longview, From 
here heavy shipments of wheat have been dispatched to European 
points. 


Pacific Strawboard and Paper Co. 


This plant makes some fifty varieties of box board and cardboard, 
and produces a variety of cartons. Egg crate fillers is one of its 
important products, manufactured from vast quantities of waste 
paper, which are bought at several points on the Pacific coast from 
Seattle to San Francisco, The factory is located on a fifteen acre tract 
on the Cowlitz River south of the city of Longview. 


The M and M Plywood Company 


This plant was constructed in Longview in 1929 and at the 
present time employs from 200 to 225 people. It has a production 
capacity of approximately 40 million feet of plywood per year and 
was a very important unit producing millions of feet of plywood for 
the war. 


Currently, its production is going principally into housing and 
certain industrial uses including railroads and motor transport trail- 
ers. 


Plastic 


One of the greatest wastes in saw mill production is the waste 
cf bark of the logs. It will be used profitably through processes de- 
veloped after several years of research and experimentation, The bark 
is being converted into useful forest-by-products. One is a plastic 
from which telephones can be made. Another is an economical 
plywood glue; another, an effective component for insecticides. 
A plant is being erected on the Weyerhaeuser site to pro- 
cess the bark and the materials will be sold to companies engaged in 
those types of manufacturing. It is said bark on old Douglas trees 
is one foot thick, 


Dairying 


Cowlitz County is noted for its development in dairying. Here are 
found fine herds of Holsteins, Guernseys, Jerseys and Brown Swiss. 
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There are approximately 8,000 dairy cows milked annually with a 
production of 6 million gallons of milk. There are well developed 
market outlets. The milk produced in excess of the needs for the 
city centers is picked up daily for delivery to Portland or Chehalis. 
Both private and cooperative outlets are well developed. 

Kelso is the home of the Dairymen’s Association, where the manu- 
facture of dairy products is an important industry. The cooperative 
association has 400 members. More than 131,786 pounds of butter are 
produced annually. 


Sawdust Fuel 


The adaption of furnaces to the use of sawdust fuel has resulted 
in the development of a fuel business, and the saving of thousands of 
dollars of otherwise waste product of the lumber industry, This kind 
of home heating is unheard of in the Hast where practices of the 
lumber and timber country are largely unknown, 


Water Power 


Of the potential water power only a small percentage has been de- 
veloped. On the Toutle and Lewis rivers the undeveloped power is 
estimated at 400,000 horse power. 

The Northwestern Electric Company maintains a 61,000 horse 
power plant at Ariel Dam on the Lewis river, which is one of the 
finest power streams in the State, the source being on the slopes 
of Mt. St. Helens and Mt. Adams. On the Kalama river is a smaller 
plant which generates power for the Puget Sound Power and Light 
Company. 

In November of 1936 the voters of the county approved the for- 
mation of a Public Utility District for the purpose of generating, dis- 
tributing, and selling electric power throughout the county. 


Cowlitz Public Utility District No. 1 


Cowlitz County PUD is the largest public utility district operat- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest, in annual volume of business and the 
value of property to the extent of almost $6,000,000 as follows: 


Generating Property; land, power plant, building, equipment and 
electric generators, 


Transmission Property; Cowlitz County P. U. D. has 36 miles of 
high voltage transmission lines. It has 15,000 kilovolt amperes of 
transformer capacity. It has 103 miles of distribution lines throughout. 
its service area, 

Cowlitz PUD No. 1 also has its own modern office building, shop 
and warehouse equipment, meters, merchandise, materials and sup- 
plies, service trucks and automobiles, as well as cash and cash re- 
serves needed to carry on an efficiently managed going business. 
In addition our rural system, now serving about 700 customers, con- 
sists of 200 miles of distribution lines. 

The electric properties serving Longview, Ryderwood and adjacent 
areas were acquired by the district on Nov. 26, 1940. 

Our PUD’s system is interconnected with the Bonneville Power 
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administration and Northwestern Electric Co, and purchases from and 
interchanges energy with those systems making its facilities available 
for serving vital industries in this and other communities, 

“Plans for construction of a 230,000 volt line which Bonneville 
plans to extend to this county and which if done would give this 
community power facilities second to none,” so states Dr, Paul Raver, 
administrator of the Bonneville Power Admintstration, 


Minerals 
The mineral resources have been developed less than the water 
power. A community survey states that iron, zinc, lead and other 
minerals have been found. There has been some development in the 
non-metallic resources such as basalt, found near Longview, Kelso, 
Stella and Woodland. 
There are two small sub-bituminous coal mines near Castle Rock. 


Other Industries 


Canneries for fruits and vegetables are doing a thriving business | 


in Longview and Kelso, with fish canneries and packing plants at 
Kalama, At Longview are forge and foundry works, concrete pipe, 
paint and varnish, glass works, pattern works. 

The mighty Columbia, flowing for 750 miles through Washington 
and along the southern border of the Pacific Ocean, has by far the 
greatest potential power for economic development of any river in the 
United States. It is navigable for 640 miles, and is the largest river 
flowing into the Pacific from the western continent. It rises in the 
ice fields of the Rocky Mountains in British Columbia, about 80 miles 
north of the International Boundary, It enters the United States near 
the north east corner of Washington, and forms the boundary between 
Washington and Oregon for about 325 miles. The total length of the 
river from the mouth to its source in the Canadian Rockies is 
approximately 1,210 miles. It is navigable by sea-going vessels for 100 
miles to Portland. 
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CHAPTER III 


FORESTS 


HE FOREST survey of Washington and Oregon is conducted by the 
Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station and work 
was commenced in the Douglas fir region in 1930. Approximately two 
thirds of the: County’s timber is Douglas fir. It takes its name from 
David Douglas, a Scotch naturalist who explored the forests of Wash- 
ington and Oregon over a hundred years ago and discovered and 
Classified these giants of the woods, It is the king of treeland, and 
commercially, the most important of trees. Its height is often 250 feet; 
it grows in Close stands and vast areas. Often the trunk is clear of 
limb for a hundred feet or more.. If protected from fire and classified, 
the Douglas fir and the hemlock, (our State tree,) will re-produce 
themselves proficiently in this region of rich soil and abundant rain- 
fall. They are also reasonably free from disease and parasites. 


The timber supply of the “Evergreen Empire” will be permanent 
if the timber men’s program can be carried on successfully, It is 
said that there is enough virgin timber to last approximately 75 years, 
but on the cut over lands new forests are being born. Western Wash- 
ington and Oregon, according to careful survey, is the best timber 
country in the world. The term used by the forester that will insure 
permanent lumber supply is “timber cropping.’ Trees are cut and 
the land left in condition for re-growth; thus the forests do not stop 
growing. 


Reforestation is done mostly by Nature, but men help, CCC youths 
planted thousands of trees before the war; 5,000,000 have been raised 
annually at the Wind River nursery near Bonneville, These are plant- 
ed on forest lands of Washington and Oregon, 


In Western Washington along the Nisqually river, on 40 acres 
of smooth, level grounds, are wide belts of young seedlings marching 
across the rich soil in bright green columns, ten million strong. 


Here is a forest industry, a tree nursery, owned an“ operated by 
progressive loggers and lumbermen of the Douglas fir region. It is 
a co-operative effort of private industry and has no aid from state 
or Federal Sources, The Nisaually Nursery was the original idea of 
Corydon Wagner, Tacoma lumberman and at that time prvsident of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. The Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company gave a further impetus by offering to close its own tree 
nursery at Snoqualmie Falls and to buy its seedling stock from the 
Co-op enterprise. This company has planted about 2,300 acres, 


After the ground has been prepared and the seeds planted and 
growing, throughout the summer the little trees are watched very 


) closely, weeded and thinned. Harvest time is in December and January, 


and the little trees are now five and six inches tall and ready for 
planting, 6,000 trees to a bundle, each tree with its roots wrapped in 
wet sphagnum moss and parchment paper. The planting goes on from 
December to April, 680 trees to an acre, eight feet apart, 


The Douglas Fir region of our Northwest contains one third of the 
nation’s supply of merchantable timber. 602 billion board feet is set by 
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In Pjoneer Days 


the United States Forest Service. This figure is almost beyond com- 
prehension, so large that if the timber were cut into lumber it could 
' build 50 million average five room houses. 
In this Pacific Northwest the total drain on our forests from all 
| forms of use and loss is approximately 9 billion board feet per year. 
The supposition is that by 1960 the yearly growth of timber will 
| approximate 10 billion board feet, and will exceed the annual deple- 
| tion. If protection from fire could be made 100 per cent effective, and 
with a maximum degree of restocking, the annual growth would be- 
come 14 or 15 billion board feet annually—more than the annual cut. 
. In the County, forest lands comprise nearly 90 per cent of the 
| total of 734,882 acres. The east central portion of the County contains 
20,238 acres of the Columbia National Forest. The non forest land lies 
principally along the Columbia, Cowlitz, and Lewis Rivers. Three- 
! fourths of the total of non forest area af 72 thousand acres is agri- 


) cultural land and most of the remainder is urban areas. Approximately 
) 82 per cent of the forest land acreage is in private ownership, 12 per 


}} cent in State ownership, the remainder in County and Federal owner- 
| ship. 
A recent forest survey of the county indicates there are approxi- 

mately 660 thousand acres of forest land in Cowlitz County. About 
| 440 thousand acres of this is of the Douglas fir types with trees 
| ranging from seedlings to more than 40 inches in diameter. In addi- 


i} tion there are 5,500 acres of western hemlock types, 2,000 acres of 


| western red cedar type, 30,500 acres of fine mountain hemlock types, 
1,600 acres of lodgepole pine type, and 7,500 acres of hardwoods. The 

| remaining acreage consists of recent cut over land and a small 

amount of non commercial rocky areas and non restocking land. 

The hard wood type is composed largely of red alder with scat- 
tered trees of big leaf maple, ash and wild cherry, Black cotton wood 
growing along the streams and lowlands also constitute considerable 
acreage to this type. Alaska cedar western white pine, noble fir and 
pacific silver fir make up a large percentage of the fir-mountain 
hemlock type and are also intermingled in the Douglas fir types at 
higher altitudes.Lowland white fir and a few Sitka spruce and yew are 
scattered throughout the Douglas fir at lower elevations. 

An alarming situation is the cutting of immature stands of second 
growth between 10 and 24 inches, This is done for the manufacture of 
pulp, railroad ties, planks, and rough dimension lumber. This has been 
done particularly in the Kalama River drainage. 

Burt P, Kirkland, representing the Northwest Loggers Association 
end the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, issues the following 
statistics regarding timber in Cowlitz County for 1946: 


Federal and Indian—total all species -...........----..------ 21,915 acres 
Eee EOLAIa AIL SDCCLOS ica ttiecen la. catondeenct ees aneetneupeeeee 75,960 acres 
County and Municipal—total all species -......-...-... 22,4385 acres 
Peri eta al IS SDOCICS © oi 2 toe oe ete gente 540,270 acres 

Total 660,580 acres 
Ole SPO WLI. LIT DeY ¢.. ster etal ocala c bea nage eben emcee nt 175,795 acres 
Baree we VOUN Ss BVO WEL cess less ce cele sce ns meebo peceeere ee 14,345 acres 
SATE Le OUTS FLOW UD piece seek eee Sele gece 218,865 acres 
Seedlings and Saplings 2 5x tel ete. less .. 72,985 acres 


There is over 10 billion board feet of standing Douglas fir. 
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The Douglas fir is the most popular of our northwest trees for 
Christmas tree use. Many a car load is shipped to the South, Mid- 
west and Eastern states during the Christmas season. There are at 
jleast two ways in which it differs from the true firs, Its cones hang 
downwards, while true fir cones stand upright. Its needles seem to 
be growing all around the branchlet, while the other, or true firs, have 
their needles growing in such a way as to give the branches a flat 
look. 


A new use has been found for the red alder which grows profusely 
in this section of the west. Plugs, or spools for the centers of large 
rolls of paper are made from small alder poles 3% to 5% inches in 
diameter. Large branches also can be utilized. The alderwood turns 
well, is light, dries well, is strong with few slivers and does not re- 
quire sanding. A small plant in Woodland manufactures this product 
and disposes of the sawdust for gardens or hardwood smoke and the 
larger refuse is burned to create steam for the plant. 


“Forest products industries are spending at least $5,000,000 annu- 
ally on research and development of new wood products ... Many of 
the new processes employ material that formerly was waste, The 
new products added to lumber, paper and naval stores formerly pro- 
duced and the post-war demand for lumber products in the United 
States and foreign countries will keep our industries operating at 
¢ high level of production.” 


“Thou Shall Not Burn” 


The great God given heritage which the centuries of forest life 
have bequeathed. We are the trustees. These forests were here before 
the coming of our race. It is our duty to conserve for the coming 
generations the forest riches we enjoy today, 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


The first fish cannery in the Northwest, and the second in the 
world was started at Eagle Cliff on the Columbia, some ten miles 
below the Weyerhaeuser Mills. It was established in 18€&by William 
Hume, who was the first salmon packer to employ Chinese labor. By 
1881 there were 35 salmon canneries operating on the Columbia. Mr, 
Hume made his own cans, a vessel stopping once a year with a load of 
sheet metal, 


Before the canning industry, fishermen salted the salmon for a 
certain length of time in great wooden vats eight feet long by four 
feet deep and four feet wide. Then the fish were placed in sealed kegs 
and shipped over the United States and to foreign countries, 

This writer can remember the wooden vats in her father’s ware- 
house on the Columbia river farm. 

The Columbia river has provided more salmon than any other 
river in the world. Since 1852 it has yielded more than $600,000,000 
from fish alone. 

The Royal Chinook salmon is a fish apart, largest in size, richest 
in oil, of bright red color and excells in flavor. It is a native of the 
Columbia river and first in the fancy of the epicure, 

Salmon fishing is the most important of all fishing. Here in the 
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The old Hume’s Cannery, built in 1866. 


Columbia, Cowlitz and Kalama rivers you find the Chinook, the Silver- 
sides, the Blue Back and the Dog Salmon, The Dog Salmon, so named 
by the Indians, being inferior to other salmon, was dried and used 
as winter food for their dogs. They are similar in that they all leave 
the ocean toward the end of their lives and swim to fresh water streams 
to suitable spawning beds, lay their eggs and die. A few months 
later little minnows drift down the Columbia into the salt ocean water, 
living there till mature and ready for spawning. The cycle is said 
to take from three to four years. 

It is a fascinating sight to watch the salmon in the spring fighting 
their way up the Kalama river to the spawning grounds, so thick one 
can almost walk across the river on their backs. At the New England 
Fish Company in Kalama over half a million pounds of salmon are 
taken from the Columbia River and packed annually for shipment. In 
1894 a fish hatchery was built on the Kalama river which has been a 
vital force in the life of the fishing industry on the Columbia. As high 
as 40,000,000 eggs have been the out put. 

In 1872 the Columbia river was the scene of the first fish strike. 
The gill netters demanded fifty cents per salmon; they were receiving 
but twenty-five cents. Records show more than twelve lives were 
taken during the strike. 


Hair Seals 


But what became of the hair seals? 

During the spring run of salmon they followed the fish up the 
Columbia from the ocean, as far as St. Helens and a few miles up the 
Cowlitz. During this season, anywhere along the river you could count 
hundreds of black heads bobbing up and down, crying and snorting. 
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The farmer who had set net eddies, spent some time on the bank with 
shot guns, as the hair seals would detour from the channel of the 
river to sample the fish already caught in the nets. They never ate 
a whole fish, just “ran the nets” taking a choice bite from the belly of 
each fish. 


Spawning fish in the Kalama River. 


One day while Father was taking fish from his nets a tiny baby 
seal poked its little head up by his hand. He caught it and brought 
it to the house to show us children. Of course we wanted to keep it 
and coaxed Father to fix a pen, wherein he placed one of Mother’s big 
wooden tubs for water. The little seal became a devoted pet, following 
us and flip flopping over the kitchen floor. Of course it grew. It also 
refused to return to the river, and when thrown in, would play around 
a while, then return to the yard. One day father took it with him ten 
miles down the river. It never:returned, 


Hair seals swam up the Columbia as far as St. Helens, on the 


Oregon side, and about three miles.up the Cowlitz. Elderly pioneers 
liave told how they used to stand on the bank of the Cowlitz and watch 
them fight. They discontinued their spring journey up the Columbia 
in the 1890’s. Old timers have often wondered why. 
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Smelt Fishing 
In the field of commercial fishing is the annual smelt industry in 
the Cowlitz and Lewis rivers, through January, February and March. 
Most smelt are sold to fresh fish markets of the Northwest. The little 
fish are from six to eight inches long. Each year millions come up 
the Columbia from the ocean, thence to the sand bars of the Cowlitz 
and Lewis rivers to spawn. Smelt are taken by dipping with long 
handled nets. The first run of smelt to ascend the Cowlitz river oc- 
curred in 1867, and in the Lewis river in 1865, 
This little industry nets the fishermen $100,000,000 annually. 
“T think that I have always felt 
A little sorry for the smelt; 
The noble instinct he obeys 
Should merit our unstinted praise. 
Despite the urge to drift and dream, 
Straight up the icy, rocky stream, 
He fights his way, the best he can, 
And ends up in the frying pan.” 


AGRICULTURE 

Abundant rainfall, good soil and moderate year round temperature 
makes Cowlitz County ideal for garden production. During the winter 
the “Chinook” winds, a name given by the Indians to warm moist 
winds from the west and southwest Pacific, penetrate inland along the 
Columbia River Basin. By so doing they intercept the colder drafts 
from the north, thus equalizing the temperature and maintaining a 
moderate balance. . 

With the coming of spring, comes mild weather, and warm sun- 
shine. During the summer season these winds from the ocean are 
cooler, making the summer comfortable. 

A steady development has been increasing through the past 50 
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A. E. Cook Farm, Woodland 


years. The farmers have cleared and put to work approximately 35,000 
acres of land, raising a variety of crops. The rivers of the county are 
one of its greatest assets, as no portion is farther removed from them 
than fifteen miles. The soil of rich alluvial bottom lands form some 
of the most productive areas in the state. From these lower lands 
the county graduates into rolling uplands, then hills, then to mountains 
in the north eastern part of the county. The county has 2,260 farms 
composing approximately 127,677 acres, with many small farms. A 
large percentage of these are owned by industrial workers who raise 
a few. chickens, own cows, have orchards, berries, and gardens, 

1946 year’s survey of the agricultural area has disclosed a total 
of 3,380 acres being cultvated for truck and berry crops, more than 
double the record of the year before. County Agent Ralph E. Roffler 
has said, “This is a record increase and establishes Cowlitz as one of 
the leading counties in the state as far as expansion in truck vegetables 
and berry production is concerned.” 

The acreage of 1946 shows sweet corn, 850; silage corn, 1,000; 
beans, 300; cucumbers, 50; tomatoes, 100; strawberries, 250; raspberries, 
50; miscellaneous berries, 25; mint, 600: peas, 270; hay, 18,000; bulbs, 
500; grain, 1,500; broccoli, 75; forage seed, 100; carrots, 15; fruits and 
nuts, 500; vegetable seed, 130; miscellaneous truck produce, 60. 

The county’s poultrymen ‘have 93,000 laying hens and 15, 000 tur- 
keys are being produced this year (1947). There are 9,000 dairy cows 
and 9,800 other head of cattle, plus 1,000 sheep, 1,500 hogs and various 
other assorted animals, 

Practically all the increase in vegetable crops is taking ‘aoa 4 in 
two sections of the county, the Longview-Kelso bottom land and the 
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Woodland séctions. The soil and climate in both of these areas ap-. 
pears well adapted to many truck crops and further expansion in the 
future can be expected. Indications are that many sections of the 
county are interested in increasing the acreage of berries, particularly 
strawberries in the Castle Rock, Kalama, Woodland and Stella-Oak 
Point communities, It is entirely possible that the sale of the 1947 
crops will near the $1,500,000 mark, This record is second only to 
dairying, which should reach $3,000,000 mark this year. 

The Cloverdale area which lies on foothills south and east of 
Kalama, overlooking the Columbia river, supplies the packing plant 
at Kalama with luscious strawberries. The method of barreling the 
berries in sugar for shipment to far away markets in the East, gives 
a stimulus to growers. The Cloverdale area production is approxim- 
ately $100,000 annually. Kalama’s strawberry festivals have called 
hundreds of visitors to the community, 


Kalama’s 1947, “Strawberry Festival.” The largest strawberry 
short-cake ever made in the world—70 ft. long by 
35 ft. wide. 


One of the largest bulb 
growing industries on the Pacific coast is located in the vicinity of 
Woodland. Bulbs thrive in the Cowlitz-Lewis, and Columba river 
valleys. Several hundred acres of the rich Woodland soil are utilized 
for the growing and propagation of some of the finest gladioli, daffo- 
dil, narcissus, dahlia, tulip and iris bulbs to be found in the United 
States. 


One of the largest growers is the United Bulb Company, which 
has about 600 acres devoted to bulb production, 

Then there is Mrs. Klager’s lilac gardens, at Woodland. During 
“Lilac Week”, which is sponsored by the Woodland Young Men’s Club, 
-hundreds of people come to view the 200 varieties of lilacs, which Mrs. 
Klager has spent years in hybridizing. 
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Tulips at Woodland 


Cascara bark is found in the Cowlitz county area, It is peeled 
and cured as the “side issue’ occupation by farmers. The bark is 
shipped to California and mid-west markets, It is used for making 
medicines. In the Longview area 700 acres of land are devoted to mint 
growing. Mint is also grown at Woodland. The average yield is 40 
to 50 pounds per acre, 

Among the more important crops raised in the county are oats, 
hay, potatoes, apples, cherries, pears, plums and prunes. 

There is also the bee culture, and honey made from the fireweed 
is exceptionally mild, 

A company, employing 50 to 60 people, which supplies florists with 
‘evergreens is a profitable industry in Castle Rock. 

In the early 1850’s the homesteaders had cleared a little land, 
rail fenced it and put in their first gardens. Some seeds had been 
procured from the post at Vancouver, some had been brought across 
the plains by the settlers. 

Mrs. Margaret Dykeman, whose grand parents were the first to 
settle on the west bank of the Cowlitz near old Freeport town, has 
told this incident. Her grandmother had half a cup of corn seed 
brought by her across the plains, and the seed was very precious, 
While she was digging ground, her old rooster sneaked up behind her 
and gobbled up the corn. When she saw what had happened, without 
any hesitation, she killed the rooster, recovered the corn from his crop 
and planted her garden. That day, she had chicken and dumplings 
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which she thoroughly enjoyed, and a nice little stand of corn in the fall. 

During the last 95 years the intellectual and material progress of 
not only this western section, but the whole United States has been 
phenomenal, Ninety-five years ago in Cowlitz County, and all other 
counties of the state, science was not applied to agricultural interest, 
there was no spirit of improvement for a great many years, and the 
son copied the ways of his father. The plow was clumsy, and required 
in its use twice the amount of strength of man and beast that the 

present plow does. 
Some early homesteaders harrowed his land by cutting down a 
small oak tree and dragging it over the soil with a team of horses so 
the clods were broken and the grain covered. 

When seed was sown by hand, the crop was harvested by hard 
manual labor. The grain was cut with a sickle, threshed with a flail 
or the treading of horses, and was cleared of the chaff by a large 
fan of wicker work, used in a gentle breeze. 

Today we have drills, seed sowers, cultivators, mowers, reapers, 
threshing machines, All are the inventions of a time within the 
memory of living man. 

Wheat used to be taken to the grist mills, at Oak Point and at 
Silver Lake, and ground into coarse flour, paid for in wheat, Flour 
and sugar coming in vessels around the Horn was nine and twelve 
dollars per hundred pounds. 

The agricultural industry for Cowlitz County is permanent, and 
foreseen for the future is a greater prosperity as scientific research 
points the logical course of development. 


Mail 

The arrival of the mail in pioneer days was a pleasing, important 
event. In the 1850’s, because of the irregularity, receiving mail from 
loved ones back East was a happy surprise. The first post offices 
north of the Columbia were established at Vancouver and Nisqually, 
on January 8, 1850. Mail came at long intervals. Mail of the 
early 1850’s was taken by way of Panama to California in steam vessels 
and then up the coast in sailing ships. In 1853, there was one steamer 
a month, the Columbia, between Portland and San Francisco, carrying 
mail and passengers. Rates: $90 for first cabins; $45, steerage. 

Mail was carried from Portland, Ore. Territory, to Monticello up 
the Cowlitz to Toledo, from there to Olympia and Puget Sound area by 
pack horses and canoes. Even after thru passage by trains, in 1873, mail 
bound from the North to the little settlements along the Cowlitz river 
was taken to Portland and from there back fifty miles by way of the 
river boats to Monticello and distributed from there. Post offices 
were sometimes located in general merchandise stores which were 
gathering places for the men of the neighborhoods and near farms. The 
stores never closing till 9 o’clock or later, men could ride in on horse 
back after supper to get occasional mail and to purchase a few staple 
articles or perhaps the wife had sent for some calico and thread. Here 
they would talk about crops, or politics and discuss this and that, as 
they gathered around the big bellied stove at the back of the store, 
and those who chewed tobacco found a small box of sawdust conven- 
iently placed. Stores were always opened by 7 o’clock in the morning 
for the convenience of those who had over looked purchases the night 
before. Perhaps Johnnie would be sent in haste for a package of good 
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old “‘Arbuckle’s” coffee. Then father could stop for cigarette papers 
and tobacco on his way to work, 

This: writer remembers, when 7 and 8 years old, being placed 
astride old Billie early Saturday afternoons, on the Columbia river 
farm, and with instructions not to trot—which was needless, for the 
old horse didn’t have a trot in him, riding the two miles to Mt. Coffin 
post office, established in the early 70’s by James LaDue. This office 
was in a very small store room at the end of a long “slip” extending 
out into the river where steamers landed. After visiting a short time 
with “Grandma La Due’, I was given the weekly Oregonian and 
Mother’s “Saturday Night’? paper, sometimes a letter and five sticks 
of candy (for a nickel), one of which I sucked all the way home, ar- 
riving in time for supper. 

Castle Rock’s post office is probably among the oldest in the state, 
having been established at the residence of J. William Huntington in 
the early 50’s. Mr. Huntington was its first postmaster. 

After the military road was completed on the west side of the 
Cowlitz, the office was moved to the Henry Jackson residence, with 
Jackson appointed postmaster. In 1872, upon completion of the North- 
ern Pacific railroad from Kalama to Olequa, the post office was re- 
established at the Huntington home near the “Rock,” where Mr. Hunt- 
ington held the position of postmaster until 1887, when he resigned. 

In 1850 Mr. Thurston, the delegate from Oregon to Congress, se- 
cured the establishment of a mail route from Portland to Puget Sound. 
The contract for carrying mail was let in sections. Fred Clark and 
R. C. Smith secured the contract from Rainier, Oregon, to the old 
Cowlitz Landing (near Toledo) a distance of 34 miles and carried the 
mail in canoes, with Indians doing the propelling by use of paddles. 
The only post office on the route was at Monticello, with David Stone 
as postmaster. 

J. M. Shively, the first Federal postmaster in the Far West, had 
the distinction of carrying the first mail matter across the plains to 
Oregon in 1847. The general rates at that time were five cents on a 
letter not exceeding one half ounce in weight, for any distance not 
exceeding 300 miles. Over 300 miles the rate was ten cents. The first 
postoffice west of the Rocky Mountains was established at Astoria, 
Oregon Territory, in 1847. 

The first American steamship, (not sailing vessel) to enter the 
Columbia River was the Caroline, which came around the Horn. In 
June, 1850, she brought the first United States mail to reach Portland 
by way of the Isthmus of Panama. 


Religious Affiliations 


The first church to be erected in Cowlitz County was on the Lebo 
property at Monticello in 1851, under the leadership of Father Blanch- 
ard from Vancouver, Washington. Thus the Catholics were first in 
the field. 

Next came the Methodist Church. It was a circuit called the St, 
Helens and Cowlitz Circuit, first appearing on the minutes of the Ore- 
gon and California Mission Conference in September, 1852. The Rey- 
erend James Wilber preached the first Methodist sermons within the 
bounds of the circuit before its organization. In the Autumn of 1851 
and the spring of 1852 he preached in Milton, St. Helens and Cowlitz 
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(Monticello). In December, 1852, Reverend George M. Berry, who was 
a member of the Baltimore Conference, arrived in the West and began 
his work in the circuit, There were three preaching places in the 
circuit, the minister spending one Sunday in St. Helens and Milton, 
the next at Rainier and Cowlitz, and the third at Oak Point-Mills. 

By the next conference, held in 1856 at Salem, Oregon, classes had 
been formed at the circuit places with a total of 12 members and 18 
probationers. At the 1855 conference the circuit name was changed 
to “Columbia River Circuit.” In the following year the circuit name 
changed to “Oak Point, Rainier and Cowlitz Circuit.” Later Monticello 
was substituted for Cowlitz. Later in the year a small church was 
built at Oak Point. The membership by now was reported as totaling 
102 in the circuit. In 1865 a church of worship was erected in the 
town of Freeport (a mile or so north of Monticello), the lot being 
donated by Nathaniel Stone. 

It was not until 1870 that regular preaching services began at 
Kelso. A building on the McGowan property in South Kelso was the 
scene of the first regular services. 

In the year 1868 revival meetings were held at Shanghai, now 
known as Rose Valley, about six miles south east of Kelso, and at 
Rocky Point, which is three miles north of Kelso. 

The Methodists were soon followed by other denominations in 
Kalama and Castle Rock in 1873. 

In Castle Rock the first meeting place was in the school house, 
and William Huntington, who had been a member of the Christian 
Church in Indiana, acted as the minister. The school house was on 
the Cagle place. This building had been used as a fort during the 
Indian uprising of 1855. Services were held here one Sunday and at 
Hazel Dell,.ten miles from Castle Rock, the following Sunday. Mr. 
Huntington preached at both places. Then regular services began 
1876 in the school house on the Jackson place. The following year a 


First Methodist Church, Kelso 
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church was built on the Cagle place. The present Christian Church 
in Castle Rock was built in 1889. William Huntington donated the 
land on which it stands. The first Presbyterian Church was established 
in Freeport in 1887, followed by one built in Kelso. 

The religious work begun in Monticello in 1851 developed into 
strong churches’ of different denominations down through the pro- 
gressive years until today there are approximately forty churches in 
Cowlitz County. Many of them are beautiful edifices, homes of wor- 
ship wherein old and young give praise and thanks for the bountiful 
blessings sent by the great Father of the Universe. 


The old Freeport Schooi District No. 1, of Pioneer Days. 


Schools 


The first school in Cowlitz County and the state was established in 
1851 at Monticello, and was under the jurisdiction of the newly formed 
school board No. One. Frederick Huntress, a graduate of an eastern 
college, was the first teacher of its thirteen pupils. 

In 1867 Monticello caved into the Cowlitz River from a terrific 
flood, which inundated the banks, the school and populace moved to 
Freeport, a little village trading center about a mile and a half up 
the Cowlitz River from Monticello. Desks in the first small building 
of one room were placed on tiers graduated like wide steps. The 
teacher’s desk, at the bottom, was in full view of every pupil. There 
still stands the skeleton of the second school building in what was 
once Freeport town, now a part of Longview. On its front may still 
be seen the lettering, ‘District Number 1, 1852.” This one room 
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school house was built in 1879 by Charles Forsythe, the teacher. He 
later became one of the first legislators, Cowlitz County Auditor- 
clerk, and belonged to a club of Mountain Climbers. A glacier in 
Mt. St. Helens is named for him. He lived the greater part of his 
life in Castle Rock, 


With the gradual influx of population in the 1870’s, other districts 
were formed: at Mt. Coffin, at Fowler’s Lake (Lake Sacajawea in 
Longview), Oak Point, Lexington, Rocky Point, Shanghai (Rose 
Valley) and Kelso in 1886, which was known as district 36, and was 
formerly included in District Number One. 


In the ’80’s the Fisher school was formed, at what is now Willow 
Grove on the Columbia. In old records you will find that “School 
was taught in all districts at least one full term in some during 
the year.” 


The reason for half year school was the lack of funds to pay the 
teachers. The Fisher school paid twenty-five dollars a month and 
boarded the teacher around among the five families of the twenty 
children taught. 


This writer attended first term at the Fisher school, then going 
second term to the Freeport School. She was fortunate in having 
grand parents whose farm was the late Cowlitz County Farm. From 
there she walked the two miles along the wagon road. 


Kelso’s first school was held in the kitchen of Peter Crawford’s 
home, inthe fall of 1887. This home stood about where third and 
Columbia Streets are today. Here Rose Brooks taught the twenty or 
more pupils around the kitchen fire place. At this time a small school 
house was built on the site where the present County Court House 
stands today. Edwin Pratt of Woodland was the first teacher in this 
school—1889. Mollie Reese taught the beginners. The first private school 
in the County was established in Kelso in 1887 under the auspices of 
the Presbyterian Church. It was known as “The Academy.” The 
teachers were Mary and Nellie Hargrave, who taught many years in 
the public schools of the County. The Academy later became a public 
school and was situated where the Kelso High School stands today, It 
was a square two story building of four rooms. 


In 1905 Kelso’s first accredited high school class was started with 
four students, All graduated four years later. - 

Woodland’s first school was held in the home of Mrs. Louisa J. 
Springer about 1854. 

Castle Rock’s first school opened in the home of Edwin Huntington 
in 1876 with 13 pupils of school age. Antoinette Baker Huntington 
(Mrs. Edwin Huntington) taught the first six years in their home. 
She is known throughout the county as one who devoted her life to 
social welfare and education. ' 

In 1873 there were 18 districts in the county. The largest number 
of pupils in any one district was 94 in District Number 10—Kalama; 
the next largest being District Number 1—Freeport, with 68 ‘“‘per- 
sons of school age.” 

In 1882-83 there were 30 districts and 856 children and youths 
between the ages of 4 and 21. 

In 1884 there were 33 districts and 960 pupils. 

in 1920 there were 58 districts. 
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Consolidating districts and school busses began in the late 1920’s. 
By 1930 there were 32 districts. 

In 1947 we find 12 districts and a total of 9687 in attendance in- 
cluding 369 enrolled in the Junior College, Longview. 

The first teacher’s institute was held in Kalama in 1880. Visiting 
teachers attending were Charles Forsythe of the Freeport School, and 
Antionette Huntington of Castle Rock, Mrs. Ella Randel of Carrollton, 
Frederick Saunders of La Center, superintendent of schools, and Miss 
Catherine A, Aubert of Kalama. It was on March 2, 1853, that Con- 
gress provided for a common school system in Wasbineton Territory. 
On April 12, 1854, the Washington Territorial Legislature passed an 
act establishing the common school system which provided for a 
special school fund. This fund came from the sale of school lands. 
Apportioned to the districts of the Territory would go the interest 
derived from the fund, 

Coming up through the years, institutions of higher learning 
were established throughout the Territory and State later. 

In 1881 the territorial law established graded schools; then came 
the departments of primary, intermediate, grammar, and high school. 

When the territory became a state—1889, the constitution placed 
upon the State the obligations of providing for public schools, and 
ample provisions for the education of all the children residing within 
its borders and puts its guarantee behind every child, regardless of 
location or community wealth. Cowlitz County, as all the counties, 
since 1909 has contributed a share of school support, For many years 
this share was ten dollars per census child, equivalent to about seven 
and one-half cents per pupil per day. In 1933 the state support was 
increased to twenty-five cents per day. County support was restricted 
to five cents per day, This money is derived from a county property 
tax, and is apportioned to the districts of the county on the basis 
of attendance. 

Our school support is shared in proportion approximately as fol- 
lows: the state, 58 percent; the county 12 per cent; the school and 
local districts, 30 per cent, 

Certain extra allownces are specified for special needs such as an 
extra one-fifth in junior high schools and an extra two-fifths in senior 
high schools, 


Since the first little log school building in 1851, down through the 
95 years, we have lived in a changing economic and social conditions. 
In 1917 Congress passed an act providing Federal funds be granted to 
states to carry on vocational programs, Thus we find in Cowlitz 
County extension program in vocational education to students enrolled 
in its schools. 

In June, 1934, the State Board of Education passed a ruling that 
all girls must complete one year of general home economics before 
graduation from high school. 


Most high schools offer a home relations course which includes 
units on the home, clothing, sewing, food and nutrition, its prepara- 
tion and budgeting. Manual training is taught to the boys in all high 
schools. Students wishing to learn music and art will find competent 
teachers. Beginning in 1935-36, adult classes in home economics sup- 
ported by vocational funds were opened in Kelso and Longview, in the 
County, Courses in vocational agriculture are designed to meet the 
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needs of students enrolled in high school, of boys who have graduated 
or dropped out of high school and of adult ‘farmers, in an evening 
school to two hours for ten meetings. Instructions are given in im- 
proved poultry raising, dairying, forage crops, and other farm enter- 
prises. In 1937-38 the Federal government, through the National Youth 
Administration Program, aided our institutions of higher learning by 
giving financial aid in the form of scholarships, 

Beginning the first of the year, 1947, four new courses have been 
added to the program of the Longview adult evening school for a dura- 
tion of 12 weeks, Driver education, conducted in co-operation with the 
Washington State Patrol, will be offered, along with two courses de- 
signed to provide a refresher type of training for business men and 
employees of local business firms. The economics of labor involving the 
study of labor relations, social security, federal and state labor rela- 
tions, and the status of the labor movement of a local, state, and- 
national lead completes the new classes for the winter. 


Besides these adult classes, there are other courses including 
cabinet-making, mechanical drawing, art and design, dress making and 
tailoring, bookkeeping, shorthand, Classes in Spanish, mathematics, 
history, and English are also offered. 


Thus the schools of Cowlitz County are advanced onward and up- 
ward, with a competent staff of professors and teachers. 


Lucia Jenkins carries the record for teaching longest in the county, 
49 years. Her first school was the spring of 1887 at Sandy Bend, She 
taught at several small settlements, then at Kalama, after which she 
gave 31 years of her excellent teaching to the Kelso schools. She re- 
tired in June 1936, but she is still years young at the age of 77. 

Back in the beginning of the County’s educational system, athletics 
for the boys consisted of “Crack-the-whip,” ‘‘Dare-base,” “Deer,” and 
“Black-man,” while the girls enjoyed playing “Drop-the-handkerchief,” 
and “Run-sheep-run.” This in comparison to the high school athletic 
fields of today, the physical training supervised by competent coaches, 


Today—The Ri A. Long High School and athletic field, 
at Longview 
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shows one the long way traveled in advancement during the past 
95 years. 

The only musical training in the early years of the little district 
schools was the teaching of every child to sing, “My Country Tis 
of Thee.” This became so instilled in their hearts, that every pioneer 
child lived ‘America.’ 


TRANSPORTATION 


ROM INDIAN days to the present, the story of transportation in 
Cowlitz County has been one of progress and has passed various 
stages, 
The dug out canoe and batteau came first, then the wagon and 
pack horse, the stage coach, the stern wheel steamboat, the railroad, 
then busses, trucks, and autos. 


The early settlers took up land claims near rivers that they might 
be accessible to water for transportation. By the early 1860’s much 
of the suitable land was appropriated and settlers were forced to 
take land claims on interior areas. 

The first move toward highways was made by the Cowlitz Con- 
vention on August 29, 1851. Congress was asked to build a road from 
Puget Sound to Monticello, It is said this road was built by the set- 
tlers. The freighting up to this time had been done in open boats up 
the Cowlitz, and then overland by pack horses. The military road 
from Monticello to Puget Sound was finally established in 1861. The 
contract for building this road through Cowlitz County was let to 
William Jackson and Captain Drew and was completed in the fall of 
1864. Horse drawn stages ran over this road bi-weekly from Olympia 
to Monticello; stop over stations were found along the way where 
guests had food and shelter. On an old road near Castle Rock stands 
Jackson’s Hall, built in the early ’50’s, and credited with being the oldest 
structure in the County, It was one of the hostelries of stage coach 
days. 

The roster shows the following who were guests at different times: 
Governor Isaac Stevens, Susan B, Anthony, Abigail Scott Delevan, and 
others of note. Priests of the Catholics and pastors of all denomination 
found Jackson’s Inn an inviting place at which to stop. 

The fare from Olympia to Monticello is said to have been $30.00. 
At Monticello, passengers made connections with the steamers for 
Portland and way points. 

The first charter to a steamboat company on the Cowlitz River 
was granted in 1854 to Seth Catlin, John R, Jackson, Fred A, Clark, 
Henry N. Piere and G. B, Roberts. The company was to be known as 
The Cowlitz River Steamboat Co. The company was granted exclusive 
rights of navigation on the river for a period of six years, providing 
they improve the channel of the river for navigation and have a steam- 
boat in operation within six months. This company failed to make 
use of its charter. 

In 1863 Nathaniel Stone and his associates built the steamer Rescue 
at Monticello which was placed on the run between Cowlitz Landing 
(Near present day Toledo) and Portland in the spring of 1864 with 
G. W. Thayer as master. She was dismantled in 1878, 

The Belle built for the Oregon City trade was on the Cowlitz route 
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as early as 1853. In 1858 H. D. Huntington and Charles Holman estab- 
lished a regular service between Monticello and Portland with the 
steamer Cowlitz, Oliff Olson as captain, making two.trips a week. The 
steamer Cowlitz was the first boat to be owned by Cowlitz County 
citizens. 

In 1864 the Fannie Troup was making a trip a week between Port- 
land and Monticello. Two years later the steamer Ranger, with Captain 
James Fisher was on the route for a while. 


A lively rate war was in progress on the Cowlitz in 1864;; the Ore- 
£0n Steamship Navigation Co. running the steamer Express in opposi- 
tion to the Rescue. Fare from Portland was cut to twenty-five cents 
end an opposition stage line carried passengers through to Olympia 
for about one-third the regular rate. The Rescue was on the run till 
1871. The steamer Chester, built in 1897, by the Kelloggs, ran up the 
Cowlitz as far as Toledo 

In later years came the Toledo, built by the Kelloggs in 1878, the 
Joseph Kellogg in 1881, and the Northwest in 1889, These boats were 
built in Portland. This writer has enjoyed many a delightful river trip 
to Portland and return on the last-named three boats. 

Navigation in the Pacific Northwest began with the arrival of 
the steamer Beaver. She was launched on the Thames near London 
before thousands of people and christened by a Duchess early in 1835. 
Reaching the Columbia River her engines were lined up and paddle 
wheels attached. On May 17, 1840, she began service on the Columbia 
and ocean ports. For nearly fifty years, she passed along the shores 
of Cowlitz County. She struck a rock at the entrance of Vancouver 
harbor, B. C., in 1883. The Beaver was a small steamer, In 1849 she 
took the records of the Hudson’s Bay Company from Fort Vancouver 
to Ford Victoria. The engines aboard the Beaver ran for fifty years 
without requiring repairs. 

The increasing growth in the early ’50’s on Puget Sound also re- 
sulted in an increased traffic from the Columbia River by way of the 
Cowlitz, The Lot Whitcomb, running on the Columbia, transferred 
Puget Sound passengers and freight at Rainier, Oregon to the Cowlitz 
Canoe and Bateau line which crossed the Columbia and up as far 
as Cowlitz Landing, a distance of 34 miles and a two day trip, The 
Bateaux were manned by Indians under the supervision of Oliff Olson. 

Many thousands of furs were brought down the Cowlitz River from 
Cowlitz Landing (near Toledo) to Monticello, by means of bateaux, 
then by way of the Columbia to the ocean on sailing vessels. 

Nearly all of the steamers on the Columbia in early days partici- 
pated at times in the Cowlitz trade, as there always was some traffic 
passing back and forth between the Columbia River and Puget Sound. 

It was in 1872 that the Northern Pacific Rail Road was completed 
through the county. 

After the completion of the Northern Pacific Rail Road from 
Kalama to Puget Sound (1873) station platforms were placed at in- 
tervals along the line through the county. There was one at Martin’s 
Bluff, another at Carroll’s Point, and two in what is now Kelso. Wal- 
lace station on the old Wallace farm and Cowlitz station just above 
the cut in North Kelso. Other platform stations were found at Stack- 
port and Tucker, another at Silver Lake, now Castle Rock, 

Trains stopped at stations only on signal which was done by the 
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passenger removing a small red flag from under the station platform 
which he waved till the train whistled. 

This writer enjoyed the thrill of flagging the train from Cowlitz 
Station when eight years old. She took her first train ride to Tacoma 
with her father. 

In 1923 the Pacific highway was completed between Seattle and 
Portland, and much of the transportation business diverted to this 
new method by trucks, and steamboat business was discontinued, 
Communities which are not close to railroads are served by motor 
freight which operates from distributing depots, This service is es- 
pecially good for short hauls. 

Cowlitz county is so located that highways from the Columbia 
river to Puget Sound must either commence in it or pass through it, 

We have travelled a long distance in 95 years when we compare 
the canoe upon the water, and the wagon crawling over rutty roads, 
dusty in summer time and full of mud holes in winter, with present 
day stages, trucks, and automobiles streaming over the paved highways . 
in the county, running parallel to three main trunk lines, the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the Great Northern. 

Whereas it used to take six months to cross the United States by 
ox team, you now can cross it in one tenth of a second by radio, or take 
an airplane or a streamlined palace car. 

What a change man has wrought! Where pioneer axmen once 
blazed the trails along river banks and through the forests, now are 
smooth concrete highways. Where the willows and cottonwoods hid 
landing places of canoes and bateau, now loom modern docks for the 
landing of ships that ply the seven seas. The luxurious passenger 
trains have replaced the wagon trains; the speeding motor bus and 
automobile, the wagon and saddle pony, 


Castle Rock 


Main Cities of the County and Settlements 


CASTLE ROCK, named by William Huntington, is called the 
“Gateway City”. It is a community of some 1,500 population including 
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Jimtown’s 500 inhabitants, not as yet incorporated with Castle Rock, 
just across the Pacific Highway. Jimtown was named for Jim Stude- 
baker, an early pioneer. Castle Rock is located 134 miles south of 
Seattle, Washington, 63 miles north of Portland, Oregon, and 11 miles 
north of Kelso. From it leads the road to Mt.. St. Helens and Spirit 
Lake. 


The city is located on the old Donation Land Claim of Eliza and 
William Huntington, who were the first pioneers to settle there in 
1852, The town was platted December 12, 1888 and incorporated in 
1890. It is situated in the heart of a fertile agricultural area. In 1873, 
when the first line of railroad was completed from Kalama to the 
Sound, and the tramp made his appearance, Huntington built a shed 
house near the track and on it placed a sign which read: “You may 
get something to eat from the man behind the Rock.” Their home was 
built near a large rock resembling somewhat an old castle, which gave 
the incentive to name the city “Castle Rock.” 


In the year 1886 the Northern Pacific Railroad Company built a 
small depot and named it Silver Lake, as that area at one time was 
known as Silver Lake, although there was a post office located there 
named Castle Rock. In 1890 citizens petitioned the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company to change the name on the depot to Castle Rock, 
which was done. 


It was July 3, 1886, when Castle Rock published its first news- 
paper, the Advocate, E. H. Flagg, editor. After a few issues the plant 
was moved to Kalama and the paper published there until February, 
1889. It was purchased at that time by W. P. Ely and returned to 
Castle Rock, where its publication has since continued. 


In 1931 energetic citizens built for its youth a swimming pool 
40x60 feet. Construction was a strictly community enterprise, being 
carried on throughout by volunteer labor. 


The rock which gave the incentive for the naming 
of the city. 
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Kelso 

We may say Kelso was born December 25, 1847. A young man by 
the name of Peter W. Crawford came to the Cowlitz Valley and took 
up a donation land claim on which part of Kelso is now built. He 
then went to the gold fields of California, returning in 1851, made 
final settlements and _ proceeded to improve his land. Crawford’s 
original plat of the town of Kelso was dated October 1, 1884, replatted 
November 3, 1888, and filed the following day. Peter Crawford named 
it after his birthplace, Kelso, Scotland. This writer was eight years 
old when she remembers seeing Peter Crawford the first time. He 
was a well built, muscular man, a religious man, a kind and helpful 
neighbor. 

Kelso’s actual history dates back to the 1840’s, when the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had a wharf on the bank of the Cowlitz River managed 
by Edwin Spencer and shipped the first cargo of beef to be sent from 
the Columbia Valley country to foreign parts. At that time between 


400 and 500 head of cattle grazed on the grass where Kelso and Long- 
view are now located. 


West Kelso 
In 1889, Adam Catlin platted and laid out the little town of Marys- 
ville, named after his wife Mary. Upon finding there was another 
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town by that name in the state, the name was changed to Catlin. On 
September 18th, 1909, Catlin consolidated with East Kelso and took 
the name West Kelso. The population of Kelso is 8,500. 

The Mary Catlin Recreation Hall and Swimming Pool—West Kelso, 
claims this distinction: They are built on a city block which has never 
been bought nor has it ever been sold. It was part of the Seth Catlin 
donation land claim. After his death it went to his son Adam, who 
willed it to his wife Mary, and it was she who gave the block of land 
to the City of Kelso to be used for recreational purposes. Operation 
of the pool is sponsored by the Kelso Kiwanis club. Individual swim- 
ming instruction is given any one desiring it. 


The Mary Catlin recreation hall and swimming pool. 


Kelso in the ’80’s. 
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Kalama 


KALAMA, on the Columbia, platted April 13, 1872, was named by 
General J. W. Sprague of the Northern Pacific railroad in 1871. Some 
people say the name KALAMA is an Indian name meaning “beautiful 
maiden.” 

Mr. George N. Campbell, former banker in Kalama, told this writer, 
“About 1921 or 1922 a man came into the bank to cash a check. He 
said he was a Hawaiian and was driving a car with a Hawaiian license. 
He signed his name “Pedo Kalama”, I commented upon it and he said, 
“Yes, a great grandfather of mine stopped here for a while in the 
middle of the last century and the town and river are named after him. 
He was called Pete Kalama. He married an Indian woman. I have 
my family with me in the car and we are en route to a gathering of 
an Indian tribe to which we are related, up on Gray’s Harbor.” 

I saw that this Mr. Kalama had his family with him in the car. 
I gave credence to the story because I knew there was a great deal 
of travel back and forth between the early setlers and the Islands. 
I have since learned that Kalama is a fairly common surname in the 
Hawaiian Islands.” 

The following notice appeared in an Olympia paper: 


Nisqually Tribe Leader Succumbs 

Olympia, May 8, 1947.—Peter Kalama, 87, accepted leader of the 
Nisqually Indian tribe, died in Olympia Tuesday night. 

“Born on Chambers Prairie in June, 1860, he -was a lifelong resi- 
dent of Thurston County. His father was John Kalama, native of the 
Hawaiian islands who married a member of the Nisqually tribe.” 

Ezra Meeker founded his home at Kalama. He built a cabin on the 
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hill side in 1853 and began logging operations, towing his rafts to the 
Oak Point mill. Kalama is noted for its deep harbor frontage, fishing, 
lumbering and agriculture. 

Kalama lies in the area to be served by the Bonneville hydro- 
electric power and offers industrial sites to industry. 

The population of Kalama and its near area is 1200. 

The town of CARROLLS, on the Columbia, was originally platted 
in 1871 by Major Carroll and his wife. Its first actual settler was a 
Dane named Neils Anderson, who took up a donation land claim there 
in 1854. 


Woodland 


WOODLAND ‘was built on the D. L. C. of Squire SBozarth. 
He named his home “Woodland Farm House.” In 1881 when Chris 
Bozarth opened a store on the river bank and named it Woodland 
after his father’s farm. This was the first store in the town, and Chris 
was the first postmaster. The town was platted on October 14, 1889, 
in the same year Washington became a State. 

W. Scott recorded the first plat of the town. Woodland is 
popular dairying community and is in the center of the best farming 
sections of the state. The population of Woodland is 1,100. 


LONGVIEW, the youngest and largest city in Cowlitz County, is a 
planned city founded in 1923. It is located on the Columbia River, 
with deep channel and a natural harbor. It was envisioned by the late 
R. A. Long, its founder. 

Mr. Long pictured a city of 50,000 population and so it was planned. 
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It was dedicated in July, 1923, and incorporated and municipal govern- 
ment was established in February, 1924. 

In the planning there were arterial streets, park areas, community 
centers, home areas, all carefully planned before the city was started. 
The people of Longview were pioneers of a modern day who came west 
to join the descendants of the early settlers in developing what people 
have called a “promised land.” The population is 17,000. Longview 
-is built on the farms of the early pioneer settlers. 


RYDERWOOD, built by the Long-Bell Logging Company in 1924, 
thirty miles north of Longview, is in about the center of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company’s logging operations. At the present time it has a 
population of 900, most of the men living there being engaged in 
felling Douglas firs for the company’s mill at Longview, 


The settlement of PLEASANT HILL (half way between Kelso and 
Castle Rock) was once known as Tucker and Stockport. The new name 
was suggested by Uriah Hill. The land extending from “Kum Bak 
Camp” to the present O. A. Johnson place was originally a donation 
Jand claim belonging to Chandler Huntington. The Stocks, Blacks and 
Washburns settled in this area. Now you find pleasant homes sur- 
rounded by beautiful wooded areas, and over-looking the Cowlitz 
River. “Pleasant Hill” is an appropriate name given this community 
Fifty-six years ago a Grange was organized. It has a hall large 
enough to accommodate the friendly neighbors. 


STELLA, Mr. W. H. Williamson, now 89, when a young man, with 
his bride, came to Stella 66 years ago. He told this writer the follow- 
ing story: 

Stella (12 miles down the river from Longview) was named by 
Rev. Gantenbien, who lived in Portland, Oregon, and came to the 
German settlement, back in the 1870’s to hold church services twice a 
month in the little school house on German Creek. He gave the little 
spot the name Stella after his native city in Germany. Senator Gan- 
tenbien of Portland and the Oregon legislature, is a grandson of that 
Rev. Gantenbien. 

During the days of cordwood burning, many a river boat stopped 
at Stella to take on cord wood from Harry Lamson’s woodwharf which 
he operated for ten years, beginning the business in 1895. During that 
time he sold 100,000 cords of wood (four feet long) for $1.75 to $2.50 
per cord. Boats often took 20 cords at a stopping. 

What a toll of timber the boats would have taken had not oil 
come to the rescue. 


Recreation and Sports 

In pioneer days men hunted and fished to provide food. Today, 
adequate highways lure travelers and vacationists each season, from 
spring to fall, to enjoy recreational facilities. Cowlitz county is the 
center of a 50 to 100 mile radius where every sort of outing typical 
of the Evergreen play ground is available. 

Spanning the deep channel of the Columbia river between Long- 
view, Washington, and Rainier, Oregon, is one of the world’s highest 
bridges. It is the only span across the Columbia on its 100 mile 
course from Portland to the sea. Its 1,200 foot cantilever span is the 
Jongest in the United States. Towering 340 feet above the water, the 
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center span is the second highest over a navigable stream in the na- 
tion, high enough for the largest ships to pass under. The cost of the 
bridge was $5,800,000. It connects three major highways: the Pacific 
highway (U. S. 99), the: major route through Longview to Portland, 
Aberdeen, Olympia, Tacoma and Seattle; the Columbia river highway, 
perentine along the south shore of the Columbia, and the Ocean 
Beach highway, Number 830, from Longview to the sea on the north 
shore, through Cowlitz and eee ia lit counties, along the Columbia, 
with towering cliffs on one side, then through avenues of towering 
fir trees. 


Where the cottonwoods and the drowsy willows dream, 

They sometimes kiss their reflection in this stream. 

Mighty river of the West, where the salmon fishers go 

Netting in its crystal waters where the big Chinooks grow, 
Did you ever listen to her waves complaining o’er and o’er? 
And watch them slap the bank of this stream lining our shore? 
From your majestic mountains to the great flowing sea 
Columbia, Columbia, we will ever sing of thee. 


North Peninsula near the Columbia’s mouth is reached from Kelso 
and Longview by a leisurely two-hour drive on the eighty mile stretch 
to the resort centers of Ilwaco, Seaview, Long Beach, Ocean Park 
and others. 


The peninsula’s fame lies in its favor by nature, for here is the 
longest hard sand beach in the world, approximately 300 feet wide and 
about 30 miles long. This beach is a speed way for autoists, and old 
Mother Ocean smooths it over every day. Here also come hundreds 
of vacationists to bathe in sunshine and salt breezes, others brave 
the surf, and there are those who indulge in deep sea fishing, or oe 
the rocks, and clam digging for others. 


Mt. St. Helen’s 
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Just north of Castle Rock is the 50 mile road to Mount St. Helens 
with its elevation of 9,671 feet. The western slopes of the mountain are 
in Cowlitz county, while Spirit Lake and the¢one shaped mountain 
are in Skamania county. Here at the base of the mountain on the lake 
you may find public camp grounds, camps for boys and girls; the 
Portland and Longview Y. M, C. A. and the Girl Scout Camp. 

Here also is a ranger station where information about fishing, 
hunting, and climbing can be obtained. 

Spirit Lake is about 4 miles long, and is supposed to be bottomless. 

The tourist will find three privately owned resorts where he may 
obtain refreshments and overnight accommodations. 

Mt. St. Helens, which has been surrounded by mystery in stories 
told by Indians. The mountain is said to be Loo-Wit, a “squaw moun- 
tain” for whose favor Mt. Hood and Mt. Adams fought, hurling lava 
and rocks upon the countryside. Loo-Wit was supposed to have guarded 
the fire on the Bridge of the Gods before Hood and Adams became 
bitter enemies. The Indian stories seem to link the appearance of 
Mt. St. Helens with the earth’s disturbance which caused the fall of 
the Bridge of the Gods. (This natural bridge crossed the Columbia 
River near Stephenson, Washington). Spirit Lake was supposed to be 
inhabited by evil spirits who drew Indians to their deaths. 

Sport fishermen will enjoy fishing in Silver Lake only 7 miles 
from Castle Rock; here the cat fish of the bull head sort abound. They 


A catch from the Kalama River. 
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were planted in the lake about 1882. Silver Lake is called the nursery 
of the cat fish. The lake is about 4 miles square, being supplied by 
several small streams. These drain into the Toutle river, which in 
turn drains into the Cowlitz, and the Cowlitz into the Columbia, From 
the Columbia into Silver Lake come the trout, steelhead, bass and 
silver salmon. Many are the fishermen who enjoy Silver Lake, and 
the hunters who look for ducks among the grasses and pond lilies. 

The Cowlitz River is also noted for its salmon trolling and trout 
fishing. 

Chinese pheasants, ducks and deer abound throughout the county; . 
now and then a hunter brings in a cougar or a bear. 

Steelhead fishing that is unexcelled on the Kalama river is an 
attraction that brings fishermen flocking into the Kalama area through- 
out the season from both Oregon and Washington points, . 

About two miles north of town turns the Kalama river road, lead- 
ing into virgin timber area which is practically untouched. 

Towering timbers and waterfalls make the Kalama river a pic- 
tueresque spot in which to dream and fish. 

Take a drive for recreation through our wooded highways and 
along the lakes and rivers where one finds a great variety of wild 
flowers from early spring to late fall, colorful foxgloves standing in 
great crowds, the ocean spray and the goats beard are splotches of 
white against the green of the woods. 

The Trilliums, found in early spring nestling among the ferns; the 
-bride of the forest, the dogwood, regal in her beauty among the firs 
and pines; the fireweed of summer surrounded by bees as they take 
the honey from the blossoms. The scent of the pine lands and the 
wet fir wood—gets into the heart and gets into the blood. 


Some Firsts 


Cowlitz County claims the distinction of having the first school 
in the state of Washington. 

The first doctor was Nathaniel Ostrander. He was also probate 
judge. 

The first marriage recorded was on November 9, 1854. The couple, 
James Carrol and Christina Stock, were married by probate judge, 
Nathaniel Ostrander. 

The first white child born in what is now Cowlitz county was 
Marian Burbee, born on December 4, 1849. 

The first burial, in the little pioneer grave yard on the hill side 
in West Kelso, was the small child of Alexander Crawford cbrouer 
of Peter Crawford). 


Cowlitz county’s initial murder had for its setting the pioneer 
school house at Lexington. In 1866, Mr. Wydeen, millwright at Olym- 
pia, stopped overnight at the school house on his way to Monticello. 
He was slain while sleeping on the teacher’s desk, and $400 was taken 
from him. The murderer was never found. 

Nat H. Smith built the first saw mill on the Cowlitz river in 1864, 
at Sandy Bend. 

The first surveying done in the county was in 1851, at which time 
the Willamette Meridian was run by John Ives, Esq. A tier of town- 
ships was surveyed along the Columbia river by Mr. Gronch in 1853, 
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and in 1856 Strong and Vemvleet surveyed along the Cowlitz as far 
as township 10, 2 East. 

The first assessment of the county was made in 1854 by F. B. Smith. 
The property valuation at that time was less than $100,000. 

The 1947 valuation is set at $24,804,489. 1948 will be $30,220,595. 

The first commissioners, appointed by a special act of the Terri- 
torial Legislature passed in 1854, were Thomas Roe, Alexander Aber- 
nathy, and Gaylor Rue. 

The first County Auditor was Charles Holman. 

The first County Treasurer was Alexander Crawford. 

The first County Sheriff was James Huntington, 

The first County Assessor was Benjamin Huntington. 

The first jail was in Kalama, started May 12, 1874. 

The first business relating to welfare came before the commis- 
sioners November 7, 1859. 

The first county farm was a tract of 109 acres on the Brazee 
donation land claim in what is Longview, in 1913. The farm had ac- © 
commodations for 13 inmates, but only one person was there at that 
time. 

The first county health physician was appointed July 7, 1903. 


A county nurse was appointed for the first time in 1920. 


Upon its creation, Cowlitz County was placed in the first judicial 
district, and all cases were tried at Vancouver in Clark County. Not 
until 1875 were Cowlitz, Wahkiakum and Pacific Counties declared a 
subdistrict and all of these three counties’ cases were tried at Kalama, 
the county seat of Cowlitz County, Meetings were held on the fourth 
Monday in June and the first Monday in January. District courts 
were abolished in 1889. In 1883 United States jurisdiction was trans- 
ferred to Clark County and all Cowlitz and Wahkiakum Counties’ cases 
to which the United States was a part were tried at Vancouver. This 
stood until 1889. 

The first governor of the Territory was I. I. Stevens, and in his 
first message to the Territory Legislature on February 28, 1854, he 
called attention to the need for roads and urged that highways be 
built between the Columbia river and Puget Sound points as far north 
as Bellingham Bay. 

The first census taken in 1870 gave the population as 730. 

The census taken in 1879 gave the population as 1,841. 

The population for 1946 was 45,000. ; 

For nearly 40 years after it was established, Cowlitz County had 
no bank within its borders, The first bank in the county was the 
Kelso State Bank, incorporated in 1893 with a capitalization of $25,000. 
This bank failed on March 17, 1921. 

The Castle Rock Bank, which SUA ae in 1898, is now the oldest 
bank in the county. 

The Woodland Security State Bank was incorporated in 1911, and 
the Kalama State Bank in 1916. The Castle Rock and Kalama Banks 
became branches of the National Bank of Washington at Tacoma in © 
1937, The Longview Bank, is a branch of the National Bank of Com- — 
merce, Seattle. The Cowlitz Valley Bank at Kelso, and the Woodland 
Security are State Banks. 

The newest bank is the Citizens Independent Bank, Longview, 
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Washington; Received its charter December 17, 1945, which was issued 
by Walter A. Johnson, state supervisor of Banking at Olympia. The 
Citizens Bank opened in its new $655,000 home May 1, 1946, Capitalized 
at. $100,000. It is a member of the Federal Reserve Bank, °° 

Cowlitz County has a health department which includes health 
commissioner, sanitary engineer, county nurse, and public health 
nurse. Employed in the welfare department, you will find the County 
Physician, a Child Welfare Service Worker, and interviewers. Public 
assistance in the County is given, as well as aid to dependent children, 
foster care of children, assistance to crippled children, aid to the blind, 
old age grants, medical and institutional care. Welfare offices are in 
the County Court House. 

There were no relief agencies in pioneer days and neighbors 
looked after each other, often driving in a wagon several miles to “set 
up with the sick.” In case of death, neighboring men made the coffin 
and neighboring women lined it. The loved one was hauled to the 
cemetery ina wagon. The lines were taken from the harness and used 
to lower the coffin into the grave. ‘ 

The first completed transfer of a town lot is shown in the records 
under the date of February 5, 1866, when lots 2 and 7, block 4, of 
Freeport were deeded by Nathaniel Stone and his wife to Andrew J. 
Fowler. The lots were fifty feet by 100 feet and the consideration was 
_ fifty dollars. 

Adolphus Lewis was the first to settle on a claim lying about a 
mile southeast of Woodland, March 1, 1845, in Cowlitz County. This 
was the earliest recorded donation land claim in the county. 

In the fall of 1851 small orchards were set out by some of the 
settlers of the agricultural area of Cowlitz Valley. 

Capt. Henry Winsor started the first logging camp in the winter 
of 1852 on the property later owned by Andrew Dahlquist at Stock- 
port, now Pleasant Hill. 

The first paper to be established north of the Columbia River was 
the Columbian, whose initial number was issued on September 11, 1852, 
at Olympia. The paper was established to work for the division of 
Oregon Territory into two territories. 

July 3, 1886, the first number of the Advocate was published at 
Castle Rock by E. H. Flagg. Thus the Advocate became the first 
weekly paper in the county, 


The first daily newspaper published in the county was the Long- 
view Daily News. Beginning April 2, 1923. 

Peter Crawford was the first County Surveyor and later served 
as United States Deputy Surveyor. 

The first rural mail carrier in the county was Howard Huntington, 
son of Ben Huntington of Castle Rock, he started September, 1906 
after several years he quit and Chancy Davis carried until 1934. : 


A High Water Story 


Nowadays a system of dikes protect Kelso, Longview and Wood- 
land from floods but in the past floods sometimes caused a good 
deal of concern. Back in the pioneer period June often was high 
water time. When a child, I was always thrilled when father would 
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say, “I am afraid we are going to have a high water this year.” 
Then I wondered what he was afraid of. High water time was an 
exciting time in my childhood days down on the Columbia River farm. 

There is something magical about watching the river rise as it 
creeps slowly up the bank, a little higher each day till small rivulets 
here and there, running snake like through the fields, seeking low 
ground, and dotting the meadows with tiny lakes, made perfect for 
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1st and Allen, Kelso, flood of 1894. 
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Transferring passengers and freight to river boats, at Kelso, 
during flood of 1894. 4 
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Kelso during the ’94 flood. Cowlitz river in the distance. 


a small girl to wade in, and slush through the grass growing: in the 
water. 

At the edge of the bank in front of the old home stood a lovely 
“weeping willow tree. When this tree was planted in 1856 by my 
grandmother Barlow, it stood some distance back from the river bank 
in the front yard. High waters take a toll of land and in thirty 
years it was not far from the edge of the bank with some roots 
exposed. To a small girl the old tree was placed to her advantage; 
gathering an arm full of the long willows, swinging out over the bank, 
then dropping in the dry sands was a thrill not to be forgotten. 
Every high water exposed a few more roots of the old tree as more 
land caved away. 

Stream Cut Bank Away 

A few years ago I had a longing to go down to eure the old 
home once stood. Out on the beach was the stump of the old weeping 
willow. Some one had sawed it down, but the roots had gone deep 
and from the stump grew a green shoot. I brought it home, placed 
it in a bottle of sand and water; it grew and was planted in my 
brother’s yard where it is a lovely tall tree. 

If it were only on the edge of a sand bank I would be tempted 
to revert to those happy childhood days. 

When the Columbia River began to overflow the farm lands, 
father and other farmers drove stock to Mt. Solo where they remained 
till the flood receded. Platforms were built in the big barn on which 
the chickens were placed much to their dislike, for they complained 
continually and showed their ungratefulness by refusing to lay but 
very few eggs. 

We never left the old home till father could tie the big row boat, 
or sail boat to the front porch the night before. The day before 
leaving, furniture was carried upstairs, as. the water was not expected 
to come over one or two feet in the house. Platforms were fixed in the 
parlor after the rag carpet had been taken up and the straw under 
it burned in the big fireplace. On the platform was placed the red 
plush lounge, the organ and bureaus, 

Left House By Boat 

Great was the excitement on the morning we left. We were 
2ll up early and dressing while father splashed around in his rubber 
boots getting breakfast which was served to us on our beds. We 
had washed our hands and faces in the water (which was over the 
living room floor). This method of washing was a treat after the 
tin wash pan on the back porch. After breakfast father carried 
mother, my two brothers, my sister and me to the big boat. Then 
we were off and more fun as father rowed the boat following the 
wagon road, We landed between the Foster and Gray farms just 
about where the Kessler school in Longview is today. 

From there one of the Gray boys would take mother and us 
children to our “highwater home” which was on a hill about one mile 
north of West Kelso. Father returned to the farm to care for the 
chickens and to tow any large driftwood from the meadow which: 
happened to detour from the main current. He lived for a few weeks 
in a room over the warehouse till the water subsided and then would 
come for us with team and wagon. 
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Highest Flood in ’94 


The highest water known on the Columbia was in 1894, when the 
Willamette rampaged to 33 feet. During this flood eight of ten farm 
Lomes located between the mouth of the Cowlitz and the end of 
Willow Grove were washed down the Columbia; as well as barns 
and fence rails. The two exceptions were the D .W. Bush home, later 
destroyed by fire, and the Yerian home which still stands, All that 
was left of our home when we returned was the weeping willow to 
wave a welcome. 

During the ’94 flood, the low lands of Castle Rock, Kelso, Kalama, 
Carrolls, Lexington and Woodland were all under water. In some 
homes the water was from four to six feet deep. Fortunate were those 
living on the hill sides. Part of the railroad track between Kalama 
and Kelso was under water. Freight and passengers from the north 
were transferred at Kelso, to the river boats and to the _ ferry, 
“Tacoma” and taken on to Portland. 

At that time the railroad went only as far as Kalama, passengers 
and freight trains were conveyed across the Columbia River to Goble 
on the large train ferry, which connected with the rail road on the 
Oregon side. 

Since 1922, there has been dyked 20,000 acres of land in the 
Woodland, Kelso and Longview areas. So this day “Old Man River” 
stays away from our doors. 


Pioneers 
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“The noblest men I know on earth 

Are men whose hands are brown with toil 
When backed by no ancestral birth 

Mow down the woods and till the soil” 


The men and women that first came to this state and Cowlitz 
County were, many of them, cultured. Their homes were rough, but 
they brought refinement along with household goods, cattle and 
horses, and a determination to make the best of a new country. 

They had an innate refinement, They could see visions and dream 
dreams. The story of “Out Where the West Begins,” has been told in 
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poetry and song. We do not know where the “West Begins,” but we 
do know where it began, and that was along the stormy shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Our pioneers were descendants of the men who settled 
the original colonies and afterwards fought to establish freedom and 
justice. 


They brought with them a belief in God, in education, a taste for 
poetry and music. We are filled with gratitude. 


It is believed the first white man to ascend the Cowlitz river was 
George Simpson, then a factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Simpson 
made the trip in 1828 while inspecting company properties and re- 
ported that the Cowlitz Indian tribe included several thousands of 
members at that time. 


The first white man to live on the Cowlitz River, in what is now 
Cowlitz County, was Anton Gobar, a Canadian, employed by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company in 1841 to care for a herd of cattle grazing on the 
land where Kelso and Longview are now located. 


He lived in an Indian hut, located near the west end of the high- 
way bridge across the Coweeman River, which was once known as 
Gobars River. The present name of the river comes from the Indian 
word ‘Ko-wee-na’, meaning “short man.” 


The first of the settlers came in 1844, one of the most conspicuous 
being Michael F, Simmons of Kentucky. Up to this time the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had been successful in retarding settlement north of 


the Columbia, since any number of Americans north of the Columbia 
would jeopardize the British claim to the Columbia River as the inter- 
national boundary. Consequently the Company had discouraged any 
settling there. But Simmons and some companions were determined to 
settle north of the Columbia. He came up the Cowlitz River during 
the winter of 1844-45, 


The following summer he and several companions went on to 
Puget Sound. He located a claim there, beginning the town which 
was called Newmarket, and which later became Tumwater. 


Simon Plamondon was sent by John McLaughlin to the Cowlitz 
Prairie in 1837, thus becoming the first white man to settle north of 
the Columbia River. It was in Plamondon’s home that the first 
Catholic mass was celebrated on the Cowlitz Prairie on December 16, 
1838. His first wife was the Indian daughter of Chief Scha-nee-woh. 


Many of the descendants of Plamondon live in the Northwest. 


Jonathan Burbee, who crossed the plains in 1847, was the first 
to locate on the Kalama River. The following year he abandoned that 
claim, and moved to the west bank of the Cowlitz, just below where 
Freeport was later located. He was the first American to settle on the 
lower Cowlitz. He cleared land and later raised potatoes, chartered a 
vessel, which came up the Cowlitz to Monticello, loaded his produce, 
and set sail with a crew for San Francisco. They ran into a storm 
outside the mouth of the Columbia; the vessel was wrecked; Mr. Burbee 
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and the crew perished. The beaches were lined with potatoes for 
months. 

Ezra Meeker built his cabin on the site of what is now Kalama, 
in February 1853. High water that spring brought down a large num- 
ber of saw logs which landed on a small island in front of his house. 
He towed these logs ashore and made a raft. With his brother, an- 
other man, and an Indian boy, they cut some trees on his place and 
rafted their logs down the Columbia River to Oak Point, where they 
were to sell them at $6 a thousand. The story is told how the raft 
got away from them and floated down to Astoria, where they were 
paid $8 a thousand. Before returning Ezra Meeker bought a barrel 
of flour for $50 and a number of sacks of potatoes for $2 a bushel. 
In a short time he moved with his wife and family to Olympia which 
claimed a population of 100. 

The Abernathy brothers, George and Alexander, came early; 
Alexander, in 1850, and George, in the early 1840’s. George was pro- 
visional governor in 1849 of the Oregon country. The people lived 
under this government, the legislature passing such laws as were 
necessary, until March, 1849, at which time Congress extended juris- 
diction over the Oregon Territory. George Abernathy is buried in 
Portland. Alexander is buried at the little Oak Point cemetery, above 
the Ocean Beach highway overlooking the Columbia, 


It has been said Alexander Abernathy was the first Republican 
in the County and started the Republican party. Abernathy Park, a 
recreation park near Oak Point, is named for the Abernathy brothers. 

Nathaniel Ostrander came in 1852. He was the County’s first doc- 
tor. The little settlement of Ostrander on the Cowlitz River was 
named for him. 


In the spring of 1850 settlers began coming back from the gold 
mines of California, bringing large quantities of gold dust and putting 
it in circulation among the people, much of it being impure. The pro- 
visional legislature passed an act to provide for the weighing and 
assaying of gold and melting and stamping the same. The act pro- 
vided for two coins, one of the value of $5.00 and one for $10.00 in 
pure gold, which was made a legal tender throughout the territory. The 
next step was to find someone capable of manufacturing the dies and 
stamps to make the coins, this was done by Victor M. Wallace, who 
was one of the early settlers of 1850. South Kelso is built on the 
donation farm owned by him and later by his sons James and. Lee 
Wallace. A large amount of that kind of money was put into circula- 
tion. It was denominated as ‘‘Beaver Money.” The dies are in the 
Oregon historical building in Portland. 

Up to 1852 the people of Oregon had little or no money and busi- 
ness was carried on by barter and trade, by usage and common con- 
sent, a certain value being placed upon certain articles, which were 
used as a médium of exchange. In examining the old statute laws 
of the provisional government of Cregon, we find that they date back 
as far as 1838, at which time they organized themselves into a repre- 
sentative council, drafted laws and passed resolutions governing them- 
selves, This certainly was a purely democratic government and prob- 
ably the only one ever established in America since the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock in 1620, 
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In early settlement and territorial days, life and business were © 
simple processes. Men dealt with each other to their own satisfaction, | 
relatively unhindered by the restrictions of law. If disputes arose, 
they were either settled peaceably by the individuals concerned or by © 
a personal combat, and if a man was injured by force in a pioneer | 
argument, he did not call for either a sheriff or a lawyer, Neither | 
were to be had, and there was little or no need for public records © 
‘to be preserved. 


Among the 1851 settlers came F. B. Smith, Taylor Rue, William | 
King, Walter and Alfred Townson, George and Fred Clark, Major | 
‘Joseph Smith and others, all locating claims, Others settling in 1852 — 
were James Jacob, William Hayes, James Galloway, George Barlow, | 
Daniel Huntington, O. C. Huntington, Jesse Miller, Henry Dering and ~ 
others locating claims in the Cowlitz Valley. In 1852 Commodore Moore, © 
Samuel Hudson and John Whittle made the first settlement on the | 
Arkansas Creek and named the creek after their native state. In 1853 © 
William Whittle, Mr. Kiager, Henry Elisha and William Jackson all | 
settled on the creek, 


Enoch Chapman settled on the place where Lexington now stands 
in 1852. In the spring of 1853 A. L. Abernathy, Seth Catlin, H. D. 


Huntington and W. A, L. McCorkle spent four or five weeks locating | 


a road from Monticello to the Cowlitz landing. This was done at their 
own expense, and in 1854 a bridle trail was opened as far as the 
Arkansas creek. This was done by subscription, there being no 
public fund. 

In 1852 four Huntington brothers—Benjamin, William, James, and 
Jacob—and their families arrived. James bought the Gobar place, now 
part of Kelso. He was the first Cowlitz county sheriff in 1853. In 
the 1860’s he cared for the insane patients of the territory at his 
home opposite Monticello. Benjamin located just south of Castle 


Rock, where his grandson Howard Huntington lived till he died in © 


1946, Jacob Huntington built his home at Sandy Bend on the west side © 
of the Cowlitz River about four miles south of Castle Rock. 

In 1849, R. C. Smith, James Redpath, James Porter, Nathaniel and 
David Stone and Seth Catlin located donation land claims extending ~ 
from near the mouth of the Cowlitz on the west side for a distance 
of about four miles. 4 

The town of Freeport was founded by Nathaniel Stone in 1865 ~ 
and named in honor of the town in Indiana where the Stone family 
had lived before migrating to the West. 

Seth Catlin served as a member of the first Territorial Lesislature 
of Oregon Territory. He was drowned while crossing the Arkansas 
River in 1871 while on his way to Texas. His son Robert was ap- © 
pointed to West Point by General I, I. Stevens and was graduated 
with honors. 

H. D, Huntington was also one of our first representatives in the 
legislature. The influence of Seth Catlin and H, D. Huntington con- 
tributed largely toward the passage of our first laws, many of which 
have never been altered. 

Columbia Lancaster crossed the plains in 1847, settled on the 
Lewis River in 1850. In 1884 he moved to Vancouver, He was a prac- 
ticing attorney when he came here and was elected judge of the third 
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judicial government, In the fall of 1854 he was nominated delegate to 
Congress. While in Washington, serving as our first delegate, he ne- 
gotiated the purchase, by the United States Government, of all the 
possessions and property belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
lying within the United States. The first telegraph office in the county 
was at his home, and operated by his son. 


Silver Lake Pioneers 


George F. White and James Farnsworth were the first to settle 
in that part of the county, locating claims there in January, 1870. 
Others locating in the fall of 1870 were David Germond, C. Carothers, 
Jacob Tippery, Miles Tippery, Charles Seaquest and P. H. Farnsworth. 
In the winter of 1870 A. Bullock located at the east end of the lake. 
William Morrel, William Dahlman and Andy Dahlquist came the same 
year and settled on the old Indian trail leading to the Cowlitz River. 
These are the pioneers who cut the first road through the dense forest 
'to the Toutle and Green River country. 


J. K. Conger of Castle Rock fame, came with his parents in 1868, 
settling near Castle Rock. He was the county’s youngest assessor. 
He was elected to that office in the year 1884, at the age of 21. He 
Gid practically all the work on foot and visited every settler in the 
county. Also there is H. G. Searls of Castle Rock, pioneer blacksmith, 
who assisted in shoeing oxen. Many are the changes since then in 
the blacksmith business, from the stages of the old leather bellows 
which fanned the forge, the hand-driven blower and the electric 
blower which is now used. : 


Kalama had Hite Imus, who came in the spring of 1889. He ran 
2 newspaper in Kalama for over er years. He is still hale and 
hearty at the age of 86. 

Hon. James A. Burke and William Martin emigrated to this county 
in 1850, located claims south of Kalama on the Columbia River and 
engaged extensively in stock raising and fruit growing in that vicinity 
for many years. Mr. Burke represented the county in the legislature, 
the state constitutional convention and served as county commissioner 
Mr. Martin also served as commissioner. John Davenport located the 
claim where the city of Kalama now stands. In 1852 he cleared the 
ground and planted a nursery from which trees for many of the old 
orchards in the county were obtained. William Brutton, who located 
on the Lewis River in 1852, planted one of the first orchards in that 
vicinity. 

Adolphus Lewis filed his claim in 1846 in the Lewis River Valley 1 in 
what is now Cowlitz County. His was the first claim filed. Lewis 
was later joined by his brother, Frederick Lewis. Others settling on 
the Lewis River were Gallatin, Kinder and Samuel Lishan, in 1852. 
Many others took claims in 1853. 

The Gardners came to Woodland in 1852. He was a preacher 
and conducted the first funeral service, that of Squire Bozarth, the 
founder of Woodland. George Bratton was another well known early 
pioneer; another was Sam Gatton, who helped build the first building 
in Woodland, a school house. He crossed the Rocky Mountains eleven 
times and had passed the century mark when he died. 
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W. M. Taffin located at the mouth of the Lewis River in 1850. He 
was elected a member of the first territorial council in 1854. The ’50’s 
brought Jesse Fowler and his large family. They settled on the west 
side of what is now Lake Sacajawea in Longview. The lake was called 
Fowler’s Lake. | 

Oliff Olson, a young man, came in 1852, in charge of a herd of 
cattle for the Huntingtons. When the party in October reached The 
Dalles, the cattle were very worn and poor. Here was an abundance 
of green grass. Olson volunteered to remain with the cattle for the 
winter while the others, after making log bateaux, continued their 
journey on down the river. The winter proved to be a severe one, the 
cattle froze to death and Olson was rescued by the Indians and taken 
tc an island on the Columbia. In the spring he found his way to the 
Cowlitz. Here he established a freighting business, using Indians to 
man the bateaux on which grain, hides and lumber were transported 
to Monticello and across the Columbia to Rainier. 

Settlers in the early ’50’s had little time for anything but hard 
work. Housework was done by laborious methods. Their first cook 
stoves were wide open fireplaces, their washing machine—the punch- 
eon barrel, wherein the clothes were placed and cleaned by a six-inch 
square block of wood with cut grooves on five sides and a long handle 
on the top side, and this was punched up and down among the clothes. 
Their electric lights were home-made candles which the womenfolk 
made while resting. <A string was dipped and redipped in melted 
tallow. Later came the coal oil lamps. What a luxury! Water was 
either carried from the rivers, (no pollution in those days) springs or 
drawn from a well. In the ’50’s and ’60’s whisky and brandy could be 
had for $1.25 per gallon, gin was $1.50 to $3.00 a gallon. 

The settlers coming later were helped by the early arrivals in the 
provision of vegetables and seeds. By this time they all had their 
cold storage plant in the form of a root house, cool in summer and a. 
protection against freezing in winter. The root house was dug deep 
in the ground with steps leading down to a thick door. The roof was 
two or three feet above ground and covered with thick sod. Winter 
found each root house bulging with the vegetables, good old Bell- 
Flower eating apples and Gloria Monday. or Northern Spies for cook- 
ing. There were also a keg of mincemeat, home-made cider, sweet 
and hard, pails of home rendered lard, butter for the winter put down 
in 12 gallon crocks of brine; a barrel of corned beef, another of salt 
pork, slabs of bacon and home smoked hams, along with shelves of 
canned fruits, jellies and pickles. Besides, there were strings and 
strings of drying apples hanging back of the kitchen stove or against 
the fireplace chimney. 


“A wonderful roost for buzzing flies— 
I never have liked dried apples pies.” 


In the vear 1850 pioneers cleared land and put in small crops, 
which was enough to supply the few settlers. More land was cleared 
and by fali wheat was sown and the following summer several thous- 
and bushels harvested. In the spring of 1851 acreages of potatoes 
and onions were planted yielding large crops which were sold in the 
San Francisco markets at very favorable prices. 
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In this day we build better homes, travel further, have more con- 
-veniences, opportunities and advantages, belong to clubs and lodges, 
but one wonders if there is greater happiness among us than our 
fathers and mothers found. They were happy, contented people and 
one of their outstanding virtues was their hospitality. 

Many a pioneer child has been awakened in the morning to the 
crunching sound made by Mother grinding coffee in the little grinder 
fastened to the kitchen wall or from one she held on her lap. In 
pioneer days, coffee came green in fifty pound gunny sacks. It was 
browned over hot fireplace coals or in the family oven. 

A sister-in-law of this writer tells how her mother, Mrs. Martin 
Larson, ground wheat into coarse flour one winter for a family of 
Smiths who had just moved to the homestead adjoining.. The grinding 
of the wheat was just a neighborly kindness, but Mrs. Larson often 
wondered just how long her coffee grinder would last. 

In pioneer days when women were busy making clothes, knitting 
socks, piecing and quilting, making soap and candles, the care of 
babies and many other things to do, they didn’t have the time to miss 
the afternoon clubs and pleasures the women of today enjoy. Yet, 
busy as the pioneers of the county were, they took more time to be 
kind neighbors than do many of us who are living in a busy whirl of 
progress. The ealy pioneers lived in an age when every man earned 
his own living on his own land. Self-reliant and plain spoken, free 
born Americans. Happy and contented— 


With a cow in the barn and a pig in the pen, 
With a horse and a dog and a few laying hens. 


Your writer remembers a little grandmother telling her, as the 
srandmother sat by the big fireplace smoking her corncob pipe, re- 
laxing for a few moments before going on with the day’s work, how 
“Pa” never sat down to a meal until he had gone to the front door 
and looked down the road to see if anyone was coming. If perchance 
there was, he’d return to the kitchen and say, “Wait a few moments, 
Ma; someone is coming and he’ll be hungry. ” Among them was sin- 
cerity and true neighborliness. 

Another grandmother, also a mother of twelve children, told about 
the coming of her sewing machine, which was the first in the Monti- 
cello settlement. Brimming over with joy, she had told the farm 
neighbors when it was to arrive. She spent weeks cutting out clothes 
to be stitched for the children until the spare bed was heaped high— 
so had the neighbors. The day after the new machine came, also came 
the neighbors with baskets of cut-out clothing ready to be stitched. 
‘In telling the story, this grandmother always chuckled until her 
shoulders shook, as she said, “It was six weeks before I stitched one 
thing I had cut out, but we had a grand time sewing and visiting.” 

People of the present day will find some of the ordinances of the 
young cities rather amusing:—“‘No horned cattle except milk cows 
shall be allowed to run at large or graze on the streets, $5.00 fine. 
There will be a $5.00 fine against persons who drive or ride horses 
on the sidewalk.” (Board walks). “Milk cows or horned cattle are 
not permitted to wear bells between the hours of 8:00 P. M. and 6:00 
A, M. There will be a $5.00 fine imposed on anyone driving cattle, 
hogs and sheep through the streets faster than six miles per hour.” 
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The “Cowlitz County Pioneers” was organized in April, 1925. They 
meet annually on the first Saturday in August in Longview at Lake 
Sacajawea Park. The association is composed mostly of the third and 
fourth generations, who meet once a year to pay homage to the first 
American settlers in Cowlitz Valley, who appreciated the great natural 
resources of the northern Oregon territory, lying north of the Colum- 
bia River. Here gather people whose parents and grandparents were 
responsible for the beginning of this county. This is a happy organ- 
ization, for among the members there is a feeling of understanding 
and mutual respect. Many are the pioneers whose names should be 
mentioned, but space will not permit. They were all deserving alike 
and pages could be written of each one, depicting their lives in the 
progressive development of Cowlitz County. 

Many have held offices of honor and trust, the gift of a grateful 
people. You will find their descendants in the list of ministers, 
teachers and instructors of public schools, phyiscians, captains and 
pilots, attorneys and judges. Many developed the county’s resources, 
others cultivated farms and orchards. Pioneers hewed their fortunes 
out of the wilderness with strong hands and dauntless determinaton. 
The story of their achievements, bravery and accomplishments must’ 
be preserved for posterity. And may the coming generations never 
forget the foundation stones, that their priceless memories may never 
die but live on forever. 

The literary energy of our early pioneers is surprising when one 
considers they were not writing men, It was the West that gave them 
the urge for self-expression and the literature they provided throbbed 
with activity, adventure, suffering, fortitude and tragedy. Their 
writings were often eloquent, true and personal, making them most 
fascinating, 

From the 1840’s to the present time there has been a steady 
growth of development. Every cause has a leader. Some one in whom 
the courage to do flamed high. Some one who blazed a trail that 
many others might follow and they go on extending. That is what 
has been done in Cowlitz County. 


“God gave us men to match our mountains, 
He gave us men to match our plains; 

Men with purpose in their visions, 

Men with empires in their brains,” 


Community Interests 


“Neighbors lived far apart in log cabin days, 
And the roads didn’t have accomodating ways.” 


As time passed, the homes were built of lumber although some 
were built of hand-split lumber and put together with oak pegs. With 
the starting of. small towns, community life became more apparent, 
farm families driving many miles in a wagon over rutty roads to 
attend church services. Nearly every Sunday my sister and I rode 
horseback six miles to little old Freeport town to attend Sunday 
school, which was always enjoyed by the young people—the lessons 
learned and the contact with boys and girls of the community. 
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Quilting parties were always enjoyed by the farm women, when 
several spent the day visiting while they worked and a finished quilt 
by the time of departure. Girls were piecing quilts at the age of ten 
and twelve and sewing carpet rags by the time they were six, When her 
wedding day arrived, the young, lady was supposed to have at least 
six quilts in her hope chest. This writer broke the rule, she had just 
two, but that was in the year 1900 and by then young women were 
embroidering, hemstitching, belonging to literary circles and joining 
the Rebecca Lodge. 

The early pioneers loved to dance, at first in their homes where 
a few families would gather, take up the rag rugs in the living room 
and to the music of one fiddle and “tap sticks” enjoy quadrilles to 
the music of “Turkey in the Straw.” As villages grew into towns, 
halls were built over store bulidings where dances were held on 
holidays with a few in between. From the early ’80’s to the 1920’s a 
dance lasted nearly all night. Paved roads and automobiles were in 
the future. Young people came from a distance of several miles in 
wagons, buggies and row boats. Dance tickets were one dollar per 
couple, which included a midnight supper of baked chicken, hams, 
pies and cakes and coffee, all placed on long tables with a “help your- 
self”? service. By five o'clock in the morning the dancers were gone, 
The boys getting home in time to help Pa milk the cows and the 
girls to help Ma with breakfast. 

On occasions, warehouses and barns became the gathering place 
for the dancers, the whole family turning out to enjoy the event. When 
the younger children became sleepy they were put to bed on a bale of 
hay. 


Excursions in the Nineties 


Excursions! There were generally two during the summer on 
the steamer Kellogg, with the Kelso band in attendance. One excursion 
would be up the Columbia to Multnomah Falls, the other to Astoria 
and from there by train to Seaside, where the excursionists spent a 
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few delightful hours on the beach before returning to Astoria and 
home by moonlight on the old Kellogg. 

The coming of the automobile and the freight trucks caused the 
steamer Kellogg to discontinue her run to the Cowlitz River in the 
1920’s. Thus ended the pleasurable excursions. 

Christmas in pioneer days was not a pile of expensive gifts nor 
January bills for father to pay. No mad scramble to get the Christ- 
mas shopping done. Mothers made bright red knitted mittens and 
wrist bands, dressed rag dolls, while fathers made whistles and sleds. 
Happy the boy or girl who received a “Mother Goose” book and older 
sister yardage for a new dress. 

The night before Christmas was one of eager expectation in our 
home as well as in other homes along the Columbia River. As the 
visit of Santa Claus was always by way of the fireplace chimney, we 
hung our yarn knitted stockings where they would be in plain sight 
and not overlooked when he stepped out on the brick hearth which 
mother had thorughly cleaned. 

The old fireplace was a huge one, in which a back log would burn 
for a week, and around it winter evenings we often listened to pioneer 
stories told us by Grandfather Barlow while we roasted apples on the 
end of a stick before lighting our candles and going to bed. 


We roasted something else in the old fireplace that was most de- 
licious—pig tails. In the fall of the year when father butchered the 
hogs to be sent to market, every pig went minus his tail. Mother 
wrapped them in wet newspapers and buried them under hot ashes. 
When done, we children enjoyed a very delicious luncheon treat. 

One day the Portland market manager asked father if he raised 
tailless hogs. Even to this day when I see a pig in a butcher shop 
with a loop in its tail, I feel it should be cut off. 

Happy days of childhood, when fact and fiction were swallowed 
alike without misgivings. 

On this particular Christmas, how different from hanging up our 
stockings. The week before father had gone to town, a six mile trip 
in the old wagon, to the little community of Freeport, situated on the 
west bank of the Cowlitz River where the Longview concrete plant 
is now located. When father returned from town on this particular 
Gay he brought most exciting news. There was to be a community 
Christmas tree and exercises in the Methodist Church on Christmas - 
night and we were all going. Mother explained to us about the tree, 
end that Santa would bring his gifts for all the children to the church. 

Christmas morning found several inches of snow on the crusted 
ground. All were up for an early breakfast of pancakes and hot 
sugar syrup, after which I remember walking behind father, stepping 
in his tracks, to the barn yard. Watching him feed the animals, I saw 
he gave them an extra portion because it was Christmas morning. I 
felt even they sensed-something different. Jennie, the little grey 
mare, was neighing and pawing in her stall. It seemed the cows 
were giving more milk. Our little pet sheep ran bleating up and 
down the lane, splashing snow about her. The old pig wigs waddled 
over in their corner and fell down with satisfied grunts after clean- 
ing the trough of the swill; and the barn cat, after lapping up her pan 
of warm milk, jumped up on a bale of hay, gave a contented meow, 
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and began washing her face. All the animals seemed so contented 
on that Christmas morning. 

In another part of the barn father was putting the wagon bed on 
sled runners, after which he filled it with sweet scented hay. 

During the morning everyone had a bath. 


Before the cheery fire we stood and 
and gave our selves a scrub, 

In comforts most luxurious 

In the old wooden tub. 


After a late afternoon meal we donned our best clothes and 
waited for father to come to the front porch with the sleigh. Hot 
bricks, which had been heating for hours in front of the fireplace, 
were tucked in the hay, a brick for each pair of feet. Then we were off! 

We had no sleigh bells, but father hung a small cow bell on the 
neck of each horse. How different the sound of the cow bells seemed. 
Four children, each with a “patch work’ quilt wrapped around him, 
cuddled in the hay, going to a Christmas tree. The jingle of the bells 
was the sweetest music I had ever heard. 

Away we went through the woods in a mystery of anticipation. 
Mt. Solo, covered with snow, stood off by itself against the grey sky. 
Then soon we were in sight of Mt. Coffin, majestic tree-crowned rock, 
all covered with snow like a great white shrine. Trees swayed in the 
stinging winter wind and silently dropped their white plumes on the 
forgotten old Indian graves. The picturesque old rock progress has 
now blasted away. 


On we went, dusk was beginning, and the deepening of the snow 
deadened the sound of the sleigh runners and the horses’ hoofs, A 
mystic silence prevaded, except for the jingling of the bells. After 
an hour’s ride we could see light from the windows of the little Meth- 
odist Church, whose bell was calling out its Christmas greeting. Soon 
four children were helped from their warm nests and led up the 
church steps. I clung tightly to the arm of my sister, who was eleven 
and I just seven. Through the windows we could see the tree lighted 
with candles and the many gifts on its branches. Tallow candles on 
wooden brackets placed all around the walls lighted the church. The 
warm air, filled with the fragrance of the Christmas pines, rushed 
out from the church and.greeted us. 


There on the platform stood the loveliest thing I had ever seen, 
a lighted Christmas tree, reaching nearly to the ceiling. On the very 
top was a beautiful silver star, on the branches were strings of pop- 
corn and bits of cotton, and there toys for girls and boys. Oh! There 
were dolis! My little heart began to beat so very fast. Did I dare 
hope that Santa had left one for me? The only doll I owned was a 
rag one. I clung tighter to the arm of my sister and asked, “Do you 
think Santa brought me a doll?” Sister said, “Sh! Sh! Keep quiet.” 

Then very soon the superintendent began the exercises. Just 
Christmas songs were sung which I did not know, but I listened 
attentively. ; 

With the jingling of bells, Santaa burst into the room, running 
Gown one side of the church galling, “Merry Christmas, girls and 
boys”, and the older people replying, “Merxv Christmas to you, Santa.” 
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When he reached the platform a large bag of toys, candies and nuts © 


were taken from his back. He then ran down the other side of the 


; 


church calling “Merry Christmas ’till next year.” We smaller children — 


sat enthralled, yet as he left the church everyone was quiet ’till the 
singling bells faded away. 

Then came the main event of the evening—distribution of gifts. 
How intently each child watched the tree, every small girl with her 
eyes centered on the dolls, with a longing in her heart that one would 
be hers. They were fast disappearing and my name hadn’t been called, 
Once again I clutched my sister’s arm and whispered, “Do you think 
711 get one?” She only said, “Sh, Sle! Keep quiet. Maybe.” 

As next to the last doll was taken from the tree the superintendent 
called the name, ‘‘Hattie Barlow.” I was petrified with delight as the 
doll was placed in my lap. What a beautiful doll with china head, 


hands and feet. The body was stuffed with sawdust. It was a store | 


doll, my first real one, and just like the ones other small girls had 
received. Happy little girls! 
Soon we were tucked in the warm hay again and homeward bound. 


The stillness of the night had covered the earth. The heavens were | 


bright with numberless stars. Above Mt. Coffin was one star brighter 


and larger than the rest. Could it be the one the superintendent had — 


talked about? 

Soon four happy children were in dreamland. A little girl held a 
doll tight in her arms as she dreamed of a Christmas tree, of Santa, 
a star and sister saying ,“Sh! Sh! Be quiet!” 


Prices In 1879 


In these days (1947) of high prices in every phase of modern 
living the following items are a reminder of horse and buggy days. 
Mr. P. Selling, Portland merchant put out a small price list in the 
spring of 1879 that is full of surprises even as he intended it should 
be for his patrons. Some of the items are given here for comparison: 


Dry Goods—Best light and medium prints, 5144c; India silk prints 
(very heavy), 7c; yard wide shirting and dress prints, 10c; bleached 
muslin, 8%c to 12%c; pillow case muslin, 1214; bleached sheeting, 20c; 
Pequot sheeting 27\%c. 

Dress Goods—We will send samples of any kind desired, only 
please do not ask for samples of everything at one time. 

Queen dress goods, dark “colors, 124%c; Pongee Luster, snowflake 
style, 12%c; Gray Mohairs, 25c; Black alpaca, double faced, 22%c; 
Silver Gray Poplin, % silk, reduced, 60c. 

Embroideries from 5c up; pillow case lace, 3c up; unbleached 
crash, 8c; bleached table linen, all linen, 62%4c; Turkey red table 
damask, fast color, at 75c; finest made linen napkins, per dozen, $3.50. 
Bridal quilts, $1.75. Gent’s linen handkerchiefs, $2.00 to $3.00 per 
dozen. Black Cashmere shawls, knotted silk fringe, $3.50; finest grade 
shawls (cashmere) at $6 to $8. Corsets (52 bones), 75c, Dr. Warner’s 
corsets at $1.50. (We will send any of styles of corsets to any post 
office in Oregon or Washington Terr. with privilege of examining 
same and if not satisfactory, to be returned, money refunded. 

Ladies’ kid gloves, 50c and $1.00; ladies’ white cotton hose, good, 
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per dozen, $1.25 to $1.50; pink mosquito net, per piece, 60c; black gros 
_ grain silk, heavy, $1.50; parasols, 50c to $4.00. 

Men’s Cassimere suits, $10.00; broadcloth, $20.00; white shirts, 
50c to 75c; linen bosoms, $1.00; ladies’ pebble goat shoes, $3.00; men’s 
heavy brogans, $1.75 to $2.50; Saratoga trunks (28 inch) $4.50; ladies’ 
hand satchels, $1.35. 

Best Costa Rica coffee, 1644c; N. York sugar, 9c; cube and crushed 
sugar at 11144c; white crystal syrup, gal keg, $3.50; California dried 
peaches, 10c; Calif., strained honey, 5 gal. tins, 64% per Ib. 

- Smoking tobacco in sacks, 60c; Dwarf Twist tobacco, 65c. 

These prices were found in a small catalogue which this writer 

found among old papers belonging to her father. 


Annie Wannasseée 
Cowlitz Indians 


There is so little that has been preserved about the Cowlitz In- 
dians. . . their legends, songs and religion. We have a few remnants 
rescued from the obscurity of the past which make us conscious of 
the valuable history that has been lost, a history dating back thous- 
ands of years and about which we know so little. Had our explorers, 
fur traders and missionaries had the interest and used the technique 
that our research workers have today, it is possible the history of our 
Indians would have filled volumes. Hubert Bancroft, writing in 1875 
said, ‘““We need not pause now to look back through the dark vistas of 
unwritten history and speculate, who and what they are, nor for how 
many thousands of years they have been going and coming, counting 
the moons, the winters and the sleeps, chasing the wild game, basking 
in the sunshine, pursuing and being pursued, killing and being killed. 
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All knowledge regarding them lies buried in an eternity of the past. 
We came upon them unaware, unbidden and while we gazed they 
melted away.” 

The Indians who dwelt along the rivers are- but a memory. Van- 
ished tribes. At one time no less than 50,000 Indians lived along the 
banks of the Columbia between the Cascades and the mouth of the river. 

In 1805, when Lewis and Clark reached their journey’s end and 
camped near Clatsop Beach, Oregon, they estimated 16,000 Indians in 
the valley of the Lower Columbia; these Indians belonged to the 
Chinookian family, there were about four hundred members of the 
Chinook tribe. In 1855 there were 112 left. Today there are none. 

The records of the fur companies have furnished the most accurate 
account of life among the Indians, dealing with their myths and super- 
stitions that bordered on religious beliefs. The Indian did believe there 
were things which possessed evil powers. He heard of the Devil for 
the first time when this concept was brought to him by the mission- 
aries, who were interested in learning the Indian language in order 
that they might transmit the white man’s Bible, not that they might 
jearn from the Indian about his thoughts or his ancestors. We do 
know he was very superstitious and religious, as well. He believed in 
3a future life, but left it to the Great Spirit to choose the ones fit for 
His paradise. He heard the voice of his God in the wooing winds, the 
snap of lightning, the roar of thunder. He saw Him in the clouds. He 
saluted Him in the rising sun. The sacred pages of the Bible were 
first opened to the Indian of Cowlitz County in 1850 with the coming 
of the missionaries, who built the first Priest House at Monticello. 
Where did the Indian race originate? The supposition is that our 
Indians came by way of the Aleutian Islands or Bering Strait, then 
from Alasaka down through Canada to this country. Some authorities 
state that the Indians originally were of the Mongolian race that lived 
in Asia. Writers have asked the question, “Who were the Adams and 
Eves of the different tribes of Washington?” Each tribe differed from 
the others in looks and characteristics, some being tall, others short 
and rather heavy. Eastern Washington Indians were tall, fine looking 
and intelligent; they were called the Horse Indians. The Cowlitz 
Indians were short, had very small hands and feet and short legs, 
which were slightly bowed from the sitting position taken in canoes. 
They were the canoe Indians. Some of the tribes of the Lower Colum- 
bia were small of stature, badly shaped with broad, thick flat feet and 
ankles, due to the practice of squatting on the calves of their legs and 
heels, as well as the too tight bandages of beads worn around the 
ankles by the women, preventing the circulation of the blood. Some 
tribes were the flatheads. Such were the Cowlitz Indians. It was the 
custom to flatten the head by artificial pressure during infancy. Soon 
after the birth of her child, a mother placed a thin, hard compress 
from nose to the top of the head, creating a long, wide forehead. This 
binder was left on from ten to twelve months. Among some tribes it 
was supposed to be a badge of high caste. Your writer does not recall 
ever seeing a flatheaded young person. The old Indians were almost 
all flatheads. The custom must have ceased soon after the coming 
of the missionaries. She can remember her mother asking Susan 
White (a flathead), who did the family washing, why they once flat- 
_tened the heads. Her answer was the Indians carried their loads on 
their backs, suspended from woven reed bands hung from the head, 
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and the long, wide forehead was a convenience. Both sexes parted 
their hair in the middle and a braid hung to the front of each shoulder, 
usually tied with a dirty string or a piece of calico. If the men’s hair 
was not long enough to braid, then it hung in a stringy mass about 
the shoulder; their hair was usually thin. 

Vm sure every pioneer in Cowlitz County remembers old Chief 
Jack Wannassee and his little wife “Sallie Queen” or “Patch Eye” as 
she was called among the settlers. She had lost an eye in her young 
girlhood, so kept the scar covered by a bandana. Old Chief Jack was 
the only Indian of the Cowltz River the young children were afraid of. 
Not that he would have harmed them. However, he was most offen- 
sive to look at—the homeliest piece of humanity imaginable. He was 
short, had a slightly shuffling walk, thin dirty grey hair hanging be- 
low a much soiled red bandana bound about his head. He had a very 
low guttural voice, which sent shivers up our young spines whenever 
we had the misfortune to come within its hearing. 

Old Jack was drowned about 1903. He was returning from Port- 
land on the night boat, North West. Having partaken of too much 
“firewater,’ he fell overboard. His body was found floating a few 
days later near Mount Coffin. Because the drowning was near the 
mouth of the Cowlitz River, the Indians said ‘““No smelt come up Cow- 
litz this year.” But the smelt came just the same. After his death, 
Patch Eye lived with her relatives on Squaw Island and visited fre- 
quently among the Olequa and Toledo Indians, Their one room shack 
on the east bank of the Cowlitz, just south of the Kelso bridge, was 
destroyed. Within the shack was found a small chest and therein was 
found six scalps. One was a woman’s of long, blonde hair. Little 
Patch Bye died in 1912. 

In fishing for trout, the Indians would take a piece of salt salmon 
eggs, squash it in the hand and wash it off in the water, thus calling 
up the trout. Old Jack went one better. He would put the chunk of 
salmon eggs in his mouth, chew them awhile, then spew them over 
the water. 

Varied were the methods employed in the burial of their dead. A 
chief, a chief’s son or an Indian of high caste was placed in his canoe 
high above the ground, sometimes on platforms, again in the fir and 
cottonwood trees. With every paddle in place and his wealth of beads 
and assortment of trinkets at his feet, covered with his robes of furs, 
the dead Indian lay in preparation for his trip to the “Happy Hunting 
Ground.” The burial canoes were always placed with their prows to 
the west. Again, canoes containing the dead were placed on rock 
mounds or the bodies wrapped in blankets or mats and placed on the 
ground. With the coming of the missionaries, Hudson’s Bay people 
and the very early pioneers, the Indian was taught to bury his dead. 
In the west corner of the old pioneer burying ground—West Kelso—is 
<. spot for the Indians. When they first began the method of burying, 
the grave was dug quite deep. At the bottom was placed the first in 
the family to go and the grave was filled. The next who died was 
placed on top of the first and so on, until that grave would hold no 
more. At the death of an Indian, there was loud wailing by his near 
relatives for days. : 

An Indian girl was in her prime from fifteen to twenty, began to 
grow old at thirty. She was a slave to her husband, enduring the hard 
work and often brutal treatment. It was her duty to wait upon and 
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serve him. Such as their moral code was, she was true to it. In most 4 
tribes polygamy was practiced, one man could have several wives. 
Boys might marry at fifteen and girls earlier and the system was 
strict, until contact with white mariners, fur traders and trappers 
introduced temptation, which disrupted the moral conventions of the 
Indian. 

A boy at fifteen was sent, alone, to some mountain, there to com- 
mune with the Great Spirit of the Universe for five days without food 
and water. He then returned to his tribe and took his place as a man. 
Not often did one fail in the ordeal. It is said the Indian acquired a self 
mastery and a unity with nature seldom equalled by any other race. 

The Northwest, with its mild climate, was a haven of plenty for 
the many tribes, with its supply of fish, shell fish, wild game, fur 
bearing animals, wild berries and wappatoes (similar to potatoes). 
The population followed the Columbia and all its tributaries. 

From 1832 to 1844 a plague ravaged the Columbia and its branches, 
cften a whole tribe being wiped out. The Indians called it the “Cold 
Sick.” Some scientists think it was like our present day “flu.” No 
Indian, for the purpose of cleansing himself, ever took a bath and a 
hot bath was a great sacrifice on his part to the deities that ruled 
disease; so he resorted to the sweat-houses, remnants of which were 
found along the Cowlitz and tributaries after the coming of the pio- 
peers. They were little bee-hive shaped structures four or five feet 
high and the same in diameter. They were built on the banks of the 
rivers and made of branches interwoven and daubed all over with clay. 
There was just a hole in front—large enough for an Indian to crawl 
through. There he took his steam bath. Sometimes a scooped out 
basin lined with clay was made, which was filled with water into 
which red hot stones were dropped. Again, the hot stones were placed 
in the center and water poured upon them. Crawling in, the Indian 
closed the small opening. After the near par-boiling stage, he crawled 
out, jumped or tumbled into the cold stream, Nine times out of ten, 
provided he was very ill, he came up a dead Indian. Otherwise the 
bath was just beneficial. Even to this day, you will find “sweat 
houses” among some of the Cowiltz Indians, as well as other tribes. 
But instead of being used as a sacrifce, they are now used for clean- 
sing the body and used in moderation. 

Back in pioneer days, Squaw Island, which was just south of the 
Kelso bridge on the west side, was thickly dotted with Indian huts. 
Mrs, Wannassee, now nearing 75 years old, still lives on what was 
Squaw Island, where she was born. She and the Lewis family are all 
who remain around Kelso of the Cowlitz tribe. One of her sons, Charlie 
was with the medical corps overseas in World War II. Her daughter, 
Mrs. Maud Snyder, worked faithfully in the Red Cross, 

A picture that stands out from childhood memory is the coming 
of the Indians down the Columbia in the spring of the year for their 
yearly “Pow Wow” gathering on “Wappatoe” Island near Cathlamet. 
When we heard Father remark, “It’s about time for the Indians,” then 
eagerly we children watched for their coming. We stood on the river 
bank in the late afternoons, anxious to spy the first canoe rounding 
Mount Coffin, which was a mile and a half from our home. What a 
thrill: watching the coming of ten or more canoes, each one holding 
from six to twenty Indians, chanting while every paddle dipped the 
water in unison. Dressed in colorful shawls and bright bandanas, they 
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glided down the river, usually about sunset time, as the sky was 
splashed with color and old Sol settled down behind the Oregon hills. 
‘Ti was a picture worthy of a great artist’s brush—a picture entirely 
erased from the Columbia River, but never from the memory of some 
who lived on the Columbia. When opposite our home, they would say 
“Clatawa Sand Bar.” .(Traveling to sand bar.) On the lower end of 
the farm was a large sand bar covered with drift wood. Here the 
Indians always camped for the night on their yearly journey to Cath- 
lamet. No other farm along the river possessed so large a bar; con- 
sequently Father and Mother were the recipients of a delegation from 
the Indians soon after their making camp, 

Mother had been preparing for a week, and it was one time dur- 
ing the year our family had its fill of sour milk biscuits. Every day 
Mother baked several large pans full of fluffy morsels and what we 
didn’t devour were put into flour sacks. By the time the visiting 
Indians arrived there were four or five sacks of biscuits to give them, 
also a crock of butter, pails of milk, a slab of bacon from the smoke- 
house and salt salmon from the warehouse as they passed it, After 
receiving the food, they would always say, ‘““Mahsie Kopa Mika, Mika 
potlatch kopa neska hiaskloshe mucka muck,” which means, “Thanks 
to you; you have given to us very good food.” What fun we children 
enjoyed in the evening when Father took us to the sand bar among 
the Indians! By early morning every canoe had left the sand bar, 
only the smoke from their campfires remained. After a week of bar- 


tering and gambling the Indians returned to their own illahees . 


(homes). This time they did not stop at the farm but we waved as 
each canoe passed. 

The Cowlitz Indians were very friendly to the pioneers. They 
loved to visit in the pioneer homes. Often, when a child, I spent 
a few days with Grandmother and Grandfather Galloway, who lived a 
mile above Kelso on the west side, several Indians would come almost 
every afternoon. Most of them carried canes and on arriving, they 
would use them to thump on the porch, instead of knocking on the 
door. When Grandmother opened the door they gave the usual greet- 
ing of “Clahoua”’ (How do you do) came thumping in with their canes 
and sat in a semi-circle on the floor around the fireplace. They never 
sat on chairs. After visiting a little they became silent and remained so 
until Grandmother gave them a gift. Usually it was bread, for they 
liked the pioneer bread. A loaf was cut into as many pieces as there 
were Indians. After each was handed her portion, it was wrapped in a 
dirty bandana and dropped into her basket. They said, ‘““Mahsie mah- 
sie hias kloshe muck a muck,” thumped out of the house and wended 
their way down the hill. 

The squaws' generally carried baskets to sell, woven of cedar 
roots, rushes and grass. These baskets were beautiful in color with 
designs of men or geometric fugures. For water carrying, the Indians 
lined the closely woven baskets with pitch. 

The pioneer women always treated the Indians soon after they 
arrived and opened doors and windows as soon as they departed. The 
odor of an Indian’s body was no “Night in Paris’ perfume of today 
or of old “Florida Water” of pioneer times. However, they were 
taught by the pioneers about body cleanliness and the squaws became 
the wash women for the farmers’ wives. When eight years old, I at- 
tended spring term at the Freeport school, during which time I stayed 
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with my grandparents. I had a distance of two miles to walk (no 
buses in those days.) One day as my little girl friend and I walked 
home from. school along the dusty wagon road, we came to Squaw 
Island and heard a commotion. Being curious little girls, we walked 
guietly down the trail to the edge of the slough. On the opposite side 
we spied our little Indian friend, Susie Lewis. She came running 
across the long foot log to where we were. Upon inquiring what the 
noise was about, she explained. that one of the Indians was sick and 
would we like to go over and help drive the evil spirits away? Being 
accommodating little girls, we went. As we drew near the “sick” hut 
we saw Indians, hands joined, jumping up and down and yelling, “Ky- 
ya-ky-ya.”’ On the other side, another group was beating on pans and 
ringing bells, keeping time and yelling with the others. Two small 
girls began to feel they shouldn’t have been quite so curious, but Susie 
led us on to the circle. We joined in and began to “ky-ya” very meek- 
ly, but a few turns around the hut gave us more courage. Soon we 
were jumping and yelling as loudly as our voices would permit. How 
long we helped drive the evil spirits away, I do not know, but the 
coming of dusk caught our attention and I had a mile to walk, Gracie 
lived near the island. We broke from the circle and I’m sure I ran 
most of the mile to the big gate at the foot of the hill. There stood my 
grandmother. She didn’t have a smile on her face as she asked the 
reason for my being so late. No little girl ever felt more proud in 
telling about the good deed she had done. Poor Grandmother just 
didn’t understand. She shook me most of the way up the hill. Pll 
never forget what she said, “After this, you come straight home and 
let the Indians drive their own devils out.” The Indian recovered and 
for several years this writer cherished within her heart the thought 
that she had aided in his recovery. Anyway, it was another Indian 
experience to remember. 

During the season of the wild blackberry (olallies), which grew 
in profusion over the hills and along the river banks, the Indians were 
frequent callers. Many Indians, starting out very early in the morn- 
ing, stopped at the farm homes for breakfast before going on to the 
“olallie patches.” They were thoughtful enough to divide the pickers, 
not over four stopping at one home. During the season the farm 
wives, while stirring the sour batter for hotcakes which they always 
“set” the night before, would make enough extra for three or four 
visitors. At five o’clock in the morning the expected company would 
be squatting on the porch waiting for hot cakes swimming in sugar 
syrup along with cups of coffee. Late in the afternoon they wended 
their way, single file, down the roads to their homes, carrying large 
baskets of berries on their backs. They picked with both hands, 
throwing the berries over their shoulders into the basket. The wild 
blackberries were dried and used as winter food, Sometimes after the 
drying process, they were compressed to form a large cake from which 
chunks could be broken. The farmers’ wives were never disappointed 
when “olallie” time was over. 

This story was told the writer, when a small child, by Mrs, Crum- 
aline Ladue, whose husband sailed around the Horn in 1849, stopping 
at Astoria where he sold his vessel. He went to Portland for awhile 
and then down the Columbia as far as Mt. Coffin, staking his claim 
on the west side. During his absence one day, while going across 
the Columbia to Rainier to do some shopping, five Indians came into 
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the large woodshed attached to the house. Mrs. Ladue and five small 
_grandchildren became very much frightened when they could see 
through a crack in the door the Indans sharpening their knives on the 
Ladue grindstone. The oldest grandson wanted to get the old musket 
down and fire through the crack. Mrs. Ladue thought it best to do 
nothing until they started toward the door; then she, with another 
gun, would stand against the Indians. After the knives were sharp- 
ened, the Indians departed as quietly as they had come. A few hours 
had elapsed when there came a knock on the door. Opening it, Mrs. 
Ladue faced an Indian with the hind quarters of a deer. She stood 
speechless. The Indian said, “Mash masha,” pointing toward the 
grindstone. (Thank you for the use.) 

Standing on the north bank of the Columbia River at the west end 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company plant and about two miles from 
the city of Longview is what is left of Mt. Coffin, once a grave yard 
of the Cowlitz Indians. For years it had the significance of being the 
greatest natural “Memaloose Ilahee,” or dead land, of any mound of 
its kind in the United States. Today, however, the rock is almost 
gone. Only a few scattered rocks remain of Mt, Coffin, once a lofty 
mass of 225 feet. Repeated blastings have crumbled the rock almost 
to ground level. Crusher crews have converted it into gravel for use 
on dikes, roads and jetty work. It was named Mt. Coffin in 1792 by 
Lt. Broughton of the North West Fur Company. While passing their 
-men noted it was a burial ground and so it came by the name. 

It was in November, 1805, that the Lewis and Clark party, while 
on their trip down the Columbia River, stopped to inspect the rock. 
Here lay fragments of cedar canoes, some centuries old, while others 
were of more recent origin. In some of these canoes were found the 
bones of the departed, in others bodies still wrapped in grass mats and 
blankets. The Lewis and Clark party, in crossing the country, had 
viewed many Indian burial places, but none so somber and ghastly. 
(So state their records.) 

In 1841, Captain Wilkes of the United States Navy visited the 
Columbia River to do geographical work. His journals state that his 
party viewed 3,000 dead on the rock. While they camped that night 
at the foot of Mt. Coffin, a fire started and spread to the underbrush, 
then to the fir trees on the slopes, thus rendering to ashes the old 
canoes and skeletons of the dead. Some historians think the fire was 
- started’ purposely to erase a horrible spectacle. This writer, person- 
ally, can remember seeing many skeleton trees standing among. the 
new growth of beautiful firs on the rock. But, whatever the facts, 
the Indians along the rivers were slow in forgetting what they termed 
a sacrilegious act on the part of the “pale faces,” an infringement 
upon their religious rights and customs. 

To an Indian, the dead are sacred. They would not thihk of mo- 
lesting them in any way, or taking anything belonging to the dead. 
The white man, seeing a fine canoe in a tree, would throw the dead 
out and make use of the canoe, taking the trinkets with him, The 
Indian soon learned to mutilate the possessions and make holes in the 
canoes, so that the “pale faces’ would not take them. 

Mt. Coffin today is on private property. It was on a donation 
land claim taken by Noyes Stone in the early 1850’s, later purchased 
by D. W. Bush in the early ’60’ and here Mr. Bush resided with his 
wife and thirteen children. He sold the rock in 1908 to the Star Sand 
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and Gravel Company of Portland. Soon a rock crusher and dock were 
built and operations began. Now, after 39 years, only a fraction of the 
original Mt. Coffin remains. 


Mt. Coffin was the treasured mountain of the children of the 
neighboring farmers. They climbed to the top, hunting arrow heads — 
and bright beads, treasures from the old Indian graves. At one time, 
this writer owned a quart jar full of arrow heads and beads which had 
been gathered in many childhood treasure hunts on Mt. Coffin. “Oh 
time, mighty is the strength of thy arm.” Here was once an Indian 
Empire, more extended than the empires of the East, These children 
of the forest left no monuments of sculpture or paintings. Here the 
Cowlitz tribe worshipped the Great Spirit. Here along the shores and 
at the foot of old Mt. Coffin their council fires blazed and perhaps the 
war whoop echoed among their native hills. Here they paddled their 
dug-out canoes up and down the rivers. Here once stood a great 
natural monument of our first Americans—the Indians—symbolic of 
the race who once treasured it as their sacred shrine. It too, is soon 
to vanish from the Columbia River, as have the Cowlitz Indians, In 
dying, the rock has served a useful purpose, though there are those 
who mourn the passing of the natural monument, a reminder of a van- 
ishing race. 


Mt, Coffin 
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MT. COFFIN 
The grey, silent skies were ready to weep, 
The flurried winds, whispering each to each; 
The moon looked down on the white sand bar, 
While disturbed nature called near and far. 
That Mt. Coffin, majestic tree crowned rock, 
Beloved by the Indians, a consecrated spot; 
In all her beauty and grandeur renowned, 
The coming of progress was blasting her down. 
For centuries in the bosom of this sacred mound 
Secrets of our Indians were sealed and found; 
There, resting in tall trees out-stretched arms, 
They placed their dead, safe from intruding harm. 
Protected by the bending bough above, 
While gently rocked by Chinook winds of love. 
There birds sang softly from spired fir tree; 
But thou, O Time, make us regretfully see 
That in your progressive march ahead, 
You’ve shattered this rock of our Indian dead. 
This thought of God, fast fading from view 
As civilization’s progress changed old to new. 
A treasured spot of childhood, tree crowned mound, 
We treaded your trails and under soft leaves found 
Colorful beads and flinted arrow heads, 
Treasures placed in the old graves of the dead. 
There flowering black-eyed susans grew tall and lank, 
Briared berry vines trailed along on the bank; 
While gay yellow mosses over the rocks spread, 
Carpeting this sepulchre of our. Indian dead. 
Below on the sand bars in the old tribe days, 
They held their council by the drift wood’s blaze; 
Watching the sun’s haze on water and vine, 
As it kissed this rock, their treasured shrine. 
Where the eagle screeched above in the sky 
And over the river came the seagull’s cry; 
Where the coyote’s howl was heard through the night, 
And the honk of wild geese as they rose in flight. 
No more is moored in Columbia’s waters of blue, 
At the foot of the rock, the old dug-out canoe; 
It has sunk beneath the cold water’s waves 
And rotted away—like the old Indian graves. 
Then our mighty Columbia bared her breast 
To the last canoe slowly paddling west, 
With wild hair mirrowed in the deep water’s blue, 
And the river kissed good-bye to the last canoe. 
Today we find only a few of the old Cowlitz tribe, 
Here they lived and visioned and bravely died; 
And buried their secrets in the heart of this rock, 
Which progress thoughilessly tears apart. 
They were peaceful, they were kind, they were just; 
They were simple, confiding and willing to trust. 
They have paddled their canoes to their last hunting ground, 
Where peace and undisturbed rest they found. 
Mrs. Charles Olson 
(Dedicated to the “owlitz Indians) 
8i 


Weahkallum was an Indian chief, who many years ago, lived near 
the Columbia River in the area now the west side of Longview, Wash- 
ington. The chief had two squaws, which was customary in those > 
days, and although he was a man of peace, these two women made life 
miserable for him by their constant quarreling. Often he reprimanded 
them or talked kindly, tried everything he could to have quiet; but all 
to no avail. Finally, one day when the squaws were unusually mean, © 
kicking, screaming, pulling each other’s hair, he called to them to 
come before him. “Neahkan and Quakashu,” he said solemnly, “I have 
tried to be patient with you and to teach you to be peaceful and kind, } 
but you have not learned. Now I shall take more drastic steps to ; 
sain the peace and quiet I desire. Neahkan, go to the bank of the Big 
River and stay there. Quakashu, you remain here at a good distance; 
I shall lie down here between you to rest and may we have peace, — 
thus, forever.” : 

Neahkan is the mound called Mt. Coffin; Quakashu is the rock ~ 
called Huntington Rock and Weahkallum is Mt. Solo. 

(As told to Clara L. Burdick by the late pioneer, Miss Cordelia — 
Huntington.) 

There is a parallel about this legend that would correspond to an — 
Indian’s belief—and that is the fact that Neahkan, or Mt. Coffin, has 
been blasted or grumbling for forty years. Quahkashu, or Huntington 
Rock, put up a war when the Longview Company put a blast of dyna- 
put up a war when the Longview Company put a blast of dynamite — 
mite in her back in the ’20’s. But old Weahkallum, Mt. Solo, is still 
the symbol of peace. On the west end of the mountain is the beautiful 
Longview Memorial cemetery, 

In the ’80’s_ and ’90’s there were a number of hop fields in the 
county. “Indian Summer” time found many Indians in the hop fields 
at Olequa. Indian Summer is another legend. It is the time of year 
when departed spirits of the Indians return to earth to gather once 
more around the council fires—here to talk of old tribal days, their 
victories and_ their defeats. Their return to their happy hunting 
ground ends Indian Summer. 

"Tis Indian Summer time, with mystic 

Glory of gorgeous autumn, creeping o’er the hills; 

When days are drowsy with the foggy mists, 

But through it all the ruby sunlight spills. 

Mystic Summer, when spirits of departed Indians 

Return for campfire council once more; 

Remembering tribal days and their forest ground, 

All this is told in our Indian lore, 

When Indian Summer fades away, the spirits then depart; 
But the radiance of it lingers after they have gone, 
Though they take the war paint from our hillside maples, 
And through the woods the birds cease their summer song, 
Hach leaf, bright with hectic color, 

Flutters down from friendly trees; 

Making a tiny canoe on old Columbia’s breast, 

While little spirits paddle along in the breeze. 

Then back to their happy hunting grounds, there to dream— 
Of past wars?—victories?—as they lie sleeping— 

"Til another Indian Summer comes to awaken them; 

I wonder, while in their sleep we’d find them weeping? 
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Wars ‘ 


The Indians had their reasons for making war upon the covered 

wagon people. When the westward movement began after the govern- 
| ment allotted to each settler 320 acres of land, with a like amount to 
his wife, in the late ’40’s and ’50’s, the Indians began to realize the 
land being taken belonged to them and they knew that with the 
| steadily increasing numbers of ‘pale faces,’ the time would come 
|} when the great Oregon Territory would be possessed by the white 
| intruders, who were taking their forests and hills. Thus their favorite 
| hunting grounds, which the Great Spirit had given them, were being 
| destroyed, 
The Catholic missionaries were much more successful in trans- 
mitting their beliefs to the Indian than the Protestant people were. 
|The sole purpose of the Catholic movement was to Christianize the 
| indian, and all they asked was a small acreage sufficient for mission 
buildings, raising crops and a few livestock. In contrast, our leading 
| missionaries, Dr. Marcus Whitman, Jason Lee and others, were not 
| only interested in helping the Indian to a more uplifting life, but they 
) were instrumental in bringing the settlers to the Oregon Territory. 
| The Indian looked upon this movement with suspicion and dissatisfac- 
tion and became restless. 


| Governor Stevens saw that some policy must be worked out for 

| the benefit of both parties, Treaties were formed over the territory. 
i) These ten treaties, which involved thirty thousand Indians, provided 

| that the tribes represented cede their land to the United States, the 

| Indians agreeing to retire to reservation areas. They were given an- 
nuities over a long period of years. They were given the right of their 
| fishing grounds, hunting, gathering of wild berries. The treaty pro- 
vided for schools and teachers. The ten treaties were sent to Congress 
' for ratification. It was three years before the last one was approved 
| by that body. The Indians, not understanding the delay, grew restless 
| and impatient. They were suspicious that the “white fathers” were 
using unfair means to gain possession of their lands. Meanwhile, the 
/ covered wagons still came on. It is said this delay by Congress was 
| the outstanding cause of the war begun in 1855. The Indians expected 
immediate pay of yearly annuities from the United States government. 
Out-breaks sprang up over the territory. Mounted and infantry troops 
were called into service, Washington volunteers built thirty-five 
stockades and block houses, some of which have been preserved in 
/ various parts of our state. 

The Indian uprising of 1855-56 was far less serious in Cowlitz 
County than in others. W. A. L. McCorkle, an early settler of the 
county, was stationed for a time in the pass at the head of the Kalama 
| River to scout for Indians who might try to enter the lower Cowlitz 
Valley. The Cowlitz Indians were friendly to the settlers and during 
the uprising of 1855-56 many of the tribe were taken to. Fort Vancouver 
for protection against the Yakima tribes. One morning the people of 
— the fort found the Indians had disappeared into the night, When 
' soldiers were sent to look for them, they were found seven miles east 
of Vancouver, where Battle Ground is today. The soldiers camped 
by the Indians for the night. Next morning it was found their chief, 
“Umtux” had been murdered. The Indians, thinking it was done by 
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the soldiers, rose in revolt; but they were finally convinced the mur- 
derer was a scout of the Yakima tribe. The Cowlitz Indians agreed 
to return to the fort if they could have three days in which to bury 
their chief. The soldiers left, at the end of the specified time the In- 
dians returned, Where old Chief Umtux was buried, no one ever knew. 

Many years ago this writer attended a program given by students 
in the Indian school at Tacoma. Talking to one of the young men 
after the program, I learned his grandfather belonged to the Cowlitz 
tribe. I asked him whether he had ever heard his grandfather say 
anything in regard to old Chief Umtux. His answer was, “Yes, he was 
buried at Battle Ground for one year and then moved to the Lewis 
River and reburied there.’ Where, he did not know. Every year on 
“Sneak day,” you find many seniors of high schools from Washington 
and Oregon enjoying the beautiful recreation park and swimming at 
Battle Ground, perhaps never giving thought as to the origin of the 
name. 

The Chinook language was spoken by thirty or more tribes along 
the Columbia, while the Chinook jargon known as the trade language 
was spoken among all tribes. In 1841, there were 258 words in the 
jargon, by 1863, a mixture of French, Spanish and English. 

The Indian had reached the height of his power long before 1800 
and was fast declining when the white man came, It was after 1800 
the smallpox, measles and tuberculosis began to take its toll. A sick 
Indian had little chance. Today there are about 300 Indians of the 
Cowlitz tribe in the state of Washington, 


Indian villages were-made up of lodges from 30 to 40 feet in length 
and sometimes many feet longer. They were from 15 to 30 feet wide. 
Here within, were housed many families, each occupying a certain 
portion of the lodge. These housing units were well built, but how 
did they manage to split planks 20 to 30 or 40 feet long, three feet 
wide and three, four or six inches thick, with the only tools they had; 
chisels made of beaver teeth, wedges of elk horn and flinty rocks? 
Unless destroyed by fire, these houses would stand for ages. Bunks 
for sleeping were arranged on one side, while down the center, fire 
troughs for cooking ran the length of the building, Openings were 
made at the top, where smoke escaped. Over these troughs the Indians 
hung salmon to dry, There was just one opening at one end of the 
lodge. Here they lived from day to day. The lodges were their win- 
ter homes. In summer they made long trips on the river, going to the 
Cascades or to the mouth of the Columbia. Here they met inland 
tribes for trade and barter, to gamble and catch salmon, During 
huckleberry time, excursions were made into the mountains to gather 
the luscious berry and to dig roots. From remote times, the Indians 
from Puget Sound and Chehalis Valley came to the Columbia River to 
supply themselves with salmon. The supposition is the Cowlitz Indians 
were from the Sound area. 

Prior to the coming of the white man, the tribes of the Columbia 
River had no knowledge of intoxicating drinks. Their one great 
passion was gambling. They gambled with beaver teeth or with 
marked sticks. They would bet their furs and weapons, their slaves, 
wives and children. So here, in the Pacific Northwest in early days, 
we find that slavery prevailed among the Indians, These slaves were 
prisoners taken from neighboring tribes during war, These slaves 
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were used for handling canoes, for fishing, hunting, making canoes, 
building houses. 

The Indians of the lower Columbia made fish nets out of tough 
cedar roots, sometimes 500 feet long and fifteen feet deep. With these 
nets they snared wild geese and ducks. They captured elk and deer 
in pits or shot them with bows and arrows, which was their main 
weapon until the musket was introduced by the Hudson Bay Company. 
In warfare, they also used a club about two and a half feet long, 
which had a double edge. Then came scalping knives and tomahawks., 

Famine was never known among the tribes of the lower Columbia. 
Here they lived for centuries, the undisputed masters of the western 
world, Here against the “sons of light”? they could not stand, They 
yielded their empire not tamely. * 

The squaws made needles from the wing bone of a crane, with 
which they made beautiful garments of tanned buckskin. From‘ the 
coyote skins they made shirts, moccasins from deer and elk skins. 
From the elk hide they made shields and arrow proof armor, 

The Indian woman of our Northwest Coast was not the type she 
vas so often depicted. There was in her a sober earnestness, a result 
of her hard-working life. For many centuries, burden and toil had 
rested upon her shoulders. If married to a white man, she would 
have endured any torture and even death befere she would have side- 
stepped the path in which he desired her to walk. There is no record 
of an unfaithful Indian wife of a decent white man. 

To the: Indians, smoking was a solemn ceremony, not just a mere 
pleasure, and at councils the head chief passing the pipe until all had 
smoked. The pipe was smoked to invoke good will, to calm stormy 
weather and to protect one on his journey. Barberry leaves were used 
mostly, until the introduction of tobacco by the white traders, 

Religion and philosophy of the Indian was passed down by word 
of mouth from generation to generation. The Bureau of Ethnology 
has secured from old Indians reports on their myths, customs and 
traditions. These reports were printed by the government, 

The following legend is interesting. 

Most of the tribes of the Columbia River Valley believed they 
sprang from Speelyai, a powerful animal God, who degenerated into 
the furtive coyote. In the time of the long, long ago people, Coyote 
was most powerful. In the long, long ago not only the animals and 
birds, but the insects, the rivers and rocks and trees all talked to- 
sether, speaking the same language. 

COYOTE was most powerful of all the animal Gods in the long, 
long ago time. He was the ruling spirit. WHAI-A-MA, the eagle, was 
another powerful God. AMASH, the owl, another, and WISH-POOSH, 
the beaver, 

Long before the time of the Indians they said that the BEAVER 
GOD lived in LAKE CLE-EL-UM, This lake was full of fish, and many 
-of the Gods were hungry, but in their attempt to catch the fish, the 
BEAVER had always dragged them under the water, where they were 
drowned. So finally they appealed to SPEELYAI, the Coyote God. 
SPEELYAI made a huge spear and fastened this spear to his wrist by 
a strong reed cord. When the BEAVER came to attack, he threw the 
spear into him, who then dived to the bottom-of the lake, dragging 
COYOTE with him, The BEAVER God swam across the lake frantic 
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with pain and he tore a gap in the mountains and made his way to 
the lake that in that day covered KITTITAS VALLEY. Still he fled, 
dragging COYOTE with him and with his powerful feet cutting what 
is now known as the NACHES GAP. South and west he hurried, tear- 
ing through the ridge, cutting YAKIMA GAP. On he hurried until he 
reached the Columbia River, thinking to drown COYOTE. Down the 
river they fought until they came to the Great Waters. In the breakers 
at the mouth of the Columbia, COYOTE overcame BEAVER. He pulled 
BEAVER God up on the beach, cutting him up and said, “From your 
belly I’ will make a tribe of Indians to dwell along the coast, They 
will be fat, short and have big stomachs.” The CAYUSES were made 
from the legs, saying, “You will have strong legs and be swift run- 
ners.” He made the YAKIMA Indians from the ribs. From the head 
he made the NEZ PERCHES, saying ‘You I make from the head so you 
will be smart and strong in war.” He used every part of the BEAVER 
to make a different tribe, after which he scooped up the blood that had 
dripped on the sand, flung it eastward and said, “From the blood I 
will make the SNAKE Indians and they will be people of blood and 
violence.” COYOTE then went to where the Snake flowed into the 
Columbia and looking to the four points of the compass said, “I have 
filled the earth full of people. There is no longer room for me.’ So 
COYOTE went to find himself a place in the sky. 


The Wind Brothers 

In the long, long ago the Indians believed that the winds were the 
breath of people. At the mouth of the Columbia lived the five Chinook 
wind brothers. In the long, long ago days the Chinook wind was very 
strong, tearing down trees and blowing down the Indians’ houses. 

On the upper Columbia lived five wind brothers who blew their 
breath at the Indians and froze them, 

Finally, there rose a dispute as to which was the most powerful, 
so to settle the matter, they would have a wrestling match, the loser 
to have his head cut off., SPEELYAI, the Coyote God, to be umpire. 

The Cold Wind brothers came off victorious so COYOYTE cut off 
the heads of the losers. One of the Chinook Wind brothers had a 
baby, he soon began pulling up small trees. His strength improved 
until he was uprooting large trees, He sent a challenge to the five 
Cold Wind brothers and again COYOTE was chosen as umpire. He 
threw the Cold Wind brothers until four of them were defeated and 
off came their heads, COYOTE then stopped the wrestling match and 
said, “If you kill the last Cold Wind brother, we shall have no more 
wind in this country and some wind we need. Hereafter, the North 
Wind shall not blow so as to freeze men, or do much damage, nor 
shall the Chinook Wind be rough and boisterous any more—the Cold 
Wind shall blow in the day time and the Chinook Wind at night.” 

Even today, when the North Wind brother and the South Wind 
brother come together, then we have our snowstorms, 

Thanksgiving 

Our Thanksgiving is a day of nature, a day of thanksgiving for the 
year’s abundance, when we give this one day to thanks and gratitude 
to our Great Creator. 

Our Indians had several thanksgiving feasts during the year, 
which occurred before they went in quest of the harvest, Always be- 
fore the game hunt for winter supply, before the fish run began and 
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before the huckleberries and wild blackberries were ripe. Thus, the 
' Indians gave thanks to the Great Spirit for the abundance they were 
going to receive. This mode of thanksgiving is still practiced among 
tribes in Washington and Oregon. 


An Indian Blessing 


“Wa wa mahsie kopamika, mika potlatch. 
Say thanks to thee, thou has given 
kopa neska akoke mucka muck. Kloshe spose 
to us this food. Good if 
mika kwanesum potlatch mucka muck, Kopa 
thou always will give food to 
neska. Kloshe spose mika potlatch mika 
us. Good if thou will give thy 
wawa kopa neska kahkwa mucka muck kopa 
words to us, as food to the 
tumtum. Help neska tumtum chaco kloshe 
mind, Help our minds become good, 
Kopa Jesus neska tikegh konoway okoke. 
Through Jesus we wish all this. 
Klosh kahkwa. 

Good so.” 
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CONCLUSION 


Generation following generation, seldom find things quite the 


same. But the charm of Cowlitz County is such that we will always — 


progress. We look over Cowlitz County today and see comfortable 
homes, homey cities, great mills, modern school buidings, many 
churches and business establishments and perceive the rise and pro- 
gress the county has attained in 95 years, which is a short time to 
have developed in its many phases to the present high standard. 
From the 1840’s to the present time there has been a steady growth. 
The migration begun in the *40’s diminished but it never ceased. No 
period. in human history is comparable to the present. Other ages 
have equaled it in courage and determination but no age can equal 
it in education, knowledge, invention and transportation, The wonders 


of our age are so common to us that we have ceased to be surprised ~ 


and seldom exclaim, Nearly all the great inventions have come within 
the memory of living men. 


The growth of the Northwest has been continual, this newest part 
of the United States, and its development is still new. This great 


West which belongs to youth, the land of tomorrow. “The gift of the 
unafraid.” 


Looking backward over nearly a hundred years, we cannot repress 


our admiration and gratitude that the first settlers in Cowlitz County k 
were rugged, determined men and women. Progressing rapidly through © 
the years with eager enthusiasm, they set the pace for those who © 


followed. Prosperity smiled upon them and those who came after 
have come far and accomplished much. 

Cowlitz County, with its industry, forests, farming, fruit raising 
and dairying is a highly productive and particularly desirable place 
for homes. After a history of 95 years, we are grateful for our mills 
and myriad industries; we are grateful for our schools and churches; 


grateful for our cattle and green fields; for our forests and smooth, — 


highways; we are grateful for the youth of today and tomorrow. 


Land of mighty forests green, 

With snow-capped peaks in between. 
Here where nature has displayed 
Pictures that can never fade; 

We may not their paths pursue, 

Yet we all have work to do. 

There are many wrongs to right, 
Truth’s great battles still to fight; 
We feel that they each day and hour, 
Were strengthened by some unknown power. 
Here, with ax and saw and spade, 
Such a grand foundation laid 
Through the long, hard weary years, 
By those early pioneers. 
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